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ABSTRACT 

This government publication provides a summary of 
occupational changes occurring between I960 and 1970 and presents 
occupational estimates by industry, which were derived from such 
sources as the 1960 census and surveys conducted Tay^tlie Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, other government agencies, the professional 
associations. From 1960 to 1970, the number of white-collar workers 
increased from about 29 million to 38 million. In comparison, all 
other types of workers increased at a much slower rate, fran about 37 
million to 41 million, and declined from about 56 percent to 52 
percent of total employment. Technological changes have profoundly 
influenced employment trends. The fastest growth rates were for 
professional and technical jobs', which increased nearly 50 percent, 
ana clerical jobs, which increased 40 percent. Bet%*een 1960 and 1970, 
total employment increased from 65.8 million to 78.6 million', which 
is nearly a 20 percent increase. (Author/AG) 
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Preface 



This report brings together information on employment by occupation from many sources to 
provide a handy reference volume to users of such data. II presents national occupational estimates 
by industry for the 1960-70 period derived from a variety of sources, including surveys conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of the Census, National Science Foundation, Office of 
Education, Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Communications Commission, and data 
provided by many professional associations. 

The most comprehensive source of data on occupational employment by industry is the i960 
census. Since more cunent statistics do not cover the occupational spectrum as ccmprehensively as 
the census, a method was developed to derive 1970 estimates of employment by occupation for aU 
mdustries by using the 1960 census data and cunent data from other sources. This "occupational- 
industry matrix ^stem" is described in chapter 1. 

The 1970 estimates vnll be revised when a new matrix using data obtained from the 1970 Census 
of Population is prepared. These data wUl be avaUable. in late 1972 or early 1973. In addition, data 
wUl be available in 1972 for many occupations not covered by the Census from the BLS new 
OccupationaT Employment Statistics Survey Program, as described in chapter 2. 

This buUetin was prepared by George T. Sflvestri and Douglas F. Schmude in the Division of 
Manpower and Occupational Outiook of the Office of Manpower Structure and Trends. Three 
previous publications presented information on occupational employment statistics from 1947 to 
1967. They are Occupational Employment Statistics, Sources and Data (BLS Report 305, 1966)- 
Occupational Employment Statistics, 1960-66 (BLS BuUetin 1579, 1968); and Occupation^ 
Employment Statistics 1960-67 (BLS Bulletin 1643, 1970). 
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Chapter 1. Summary of Occupational Changes 
Between 1960 and 1970 



From 1960 to 1970, the number of white-collar 
workers increased from about 29 million to 38 
million. In comparison, all other workers-blue 
collar, service, and farmers and farmworkers- 
increased at a much slower rate, from about 37 
million to 41 million, and declined in relative terms 
from about 56 percent to 52 percent of total em- 
ployment. 

The occupational patterns of many industries have 
been altered by a variety of factors. New products and 
services have been created to meet new demands, and 
occupations have changed in response to these demands. 
New specialties have arisen in the sdentiflc and engineer- 
ing professions, especially in fields such as bionics, 
cryogenics, microelectronics, and ultrasonics. New oc- 
cupations were created such as lunar geologists, trajec- 
tory analysts, cryogenic technicians, and environmental 
scientists and technicians. 

Technological changes also have had a profound 
effect on occupations. For example, electronic data 
processing has eliminated many routine clerical jobs in 
addressing, billing, payroll, and inventory control, but 
has created many new and higher grade jobs in program- 
ming and computer equipment operation. Similarly, 
many new skills are required for the operation and repair 
of numerically controlled machine tools. By 1970, more 
than 20,000 of these were in use, mainly in the aircraft 
and parts, motor vehicle, machinery, and fabricated 
metal products industries. Other new technology in- 
troduced during the 1960*s included metal cutting 
machines which used electrical discharge, chemical, 
ultrasonic, laser, and electron beam processes. 

Occupational growth, 1960-70 

Between 1960 and 1970 total employment increased 
from 65.8 million to 78.6 million, or at a rate of nearly 
20 percent. But, all occupations did not share equally in 
this expansion. Changes in employment which occurred 
during this period in the major occupational groups are 
discussed below. 



Professional, technical, and kindred occu|iatjons 

Over 3.6 million more professional and technical 
workers were employed in 1970 than in 1960, an 
Increase of nearly 50 percent. This percent was the 
fastest rate of growth of any broad occupational group, 
and was more than twice as fast as the rate of growth in 
total employment. Much of the growth for professional, 
technical and kindred workers was centered in the 
services industries and largely , reflects the rapid expan- 
sion in the medical anc educational services industries. 
The number of elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers increased by nearly 700,000 in the 10-ycar 
span, accounting for 20 percent of the growth of all 
professional and related workers. In addition, over 
450,000 medical and other health workers were added 
to the work force with professional nurses accounting 
for over 40 percent of the increase. 

Engineering employment approached 1.1 million by 
1970, an increase of 33 percent during the 10-year 
period. Durable goods manufacturing, by far the largest 
employer of engineers, experienced over 40 percent of 
this employment increase. The number of natural 
scientists increased by 55 percent, as empbyment piins 
were recorded in every major industry division. Mathe- 
maticians experienced the sharpest employment increase 
among the various scientific occupations; their numbers 
more than doubled during the 10-year period. Growth in 
computer technology and in research and development 
activities spurred demand for these highly trained 
workers. 

Technicians (except medical and dental) employment 
topped LO million by 1970, growing 38 percent during 
the 10-year period. About two-thirds of the increase was, 
in durable goods manufacturing and the service in- 
dustries. Draftsmen remained the largest occupation 
among the technician group, over 300,000 workers in 
1970, up 76,000 from 1960. Electrical and electronic 
technicians recorded the largest numerical and percent 
gains during the 1960-70 period, increasing by nearly 75 
percent or by 88,000 workers. 



Managers, officials, and proprietors 

The employment of managers, officials, and propria 
etors increased by 17 percent to 8.3 million during the 
decade, growing somewhat more slowly than the 20-per- j 
cent increase in total employment. The service industries 
recorded the largest numerical and percent gain for these 
workers during the 1960-70 period, accounting for 
one-third of the managerial increase. Wholesale and retail 
trade amounted for nearly 25 percent of the increase for 
this group during the same period and remained iheir 
principal employer with 3.5 million in 1970. Employ- 
ment gains for managers were recorded in all other major 
industry divisions except agriculture, forestry and fish- 
eries; and mining. 

Sales workers 

In 1970, nearly 5.0 million salesworkers were em- 
ployed in the national woric force, an increase of 15 
percent during the 1960-70 period. This rate of increase 
was below thut for total employment and represented 
the lowest rate of growth for any white-collar group. 
Trade accounted for over 70 percent of all the sales- 
workers. The major part of these were in the retail 
sector. The trade industries recorded a 430,000 increase 
in sales employment during the 1960*s and accounted 
for 68 .percent of the increase for all salesworkers. The 
finance, insurance, and real estate division accounted for 
the next largest increase, 17 percent. Employment gains 
for salesworkers were recorded in all major industry 
divisions during the 1960-70 period. 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Nearly 4.0 million clerical jobs were added duringlSie 
1960-70 period, representing the largest numerical ex- 
pansion and the second highest rate of growth, 40 
percent by a broad occupational group. With^ the 
exception of agriculture, all major industry divisions 
recorded gains in clerical employment. By far, the largest 
and most rapid employment gains were in the service 
industry division where clerical employment jumped by 
dver 1.4 million, increasing 80 percent over the 1960 
level. The service industry division accounted for over 35 
percent of the overall gain in clerical workers. By the 
end of the decade, the wholesale and retail trade sectors 
added over 800,000 new clerics workers while the 
finance, insurance, and real estate sectors added nearly 
600,000, an increase of about 45 percent for each 
industry group. Government continued to be the leading 



employer of clerical workers, increasing their numbers 
by 463,000 up 33 percent in the past 10 years. Other 
industry groups which had sizable increases in clerical 
employment were durable goods manufacturing which 
added 230,000 an increase of 19 percent, and construc- 
tion, which added 106,000, an increase of 150 percent. 

The employment of stenographers, typists, and secre- 
taries rose by 1.1 million between I960 and 1970, an 
increase of nearly 50 percent. More than 50 percent of 
the rise was concentrated in the service industries. 

Bank tellers and cashiers recorded the sharpest 
employment growth rate among the clerical workers; 
both categories increased by 77 percent over the 10-year 
period. The expansion of banking services and the 
development of banking outlets in the suburbs have 
spurred the employment growth of bank tellers. Rising 
incomes and the trend towards larger self-service stores 
contributed to the employment of^;ashiers. 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

Craftsmen and kindred jobs increased by over 1.6 
million in the 10-year period, up 19 percent over 1960. 
The rate of growth for these workers kept pace with the 
nearly 20-percent increase in total employment for (he 
whole work force. Durable goods widened its lead rA the 
largest simployer of these skilled workers, adding over 
330,000 a 15-percent increase. Durable goods employ- 
ment increases were centered largely in production 
occupations, such as machinist, or among the workers 
required to maintain and service the increasingly com- 
plex production machinery. Significant increases in 
skilled workers also were experienced in the trade 
industries. Requirements for motor vehicle mechanics 
rose in new car dealerships an-^ the number of skilled 
installation, maintenance, and service workers grew 
sharply in wholesale machinery and equipment dis- 
tributors. 

By the end of the decade, the employment of 
construction craftsmen had increased by 213,000. This 
amounted to an 8-percent increase, a rate of less than 
half that recorded for all skilled workers during the same 
period. The employment for carpenters, painters and 
paperhangers, and plasterers decreased by 41,000, while 
the number of electricians increased by 81 ,000; excavat- 
ing machine operators by ^5,000; plumbers and pip^ 
fitters by 47,000; and structural metalworkers by 
20,000. 

These diverse- occupational trends for construction 
craftsmen reflect the declining activity in homebuilding 
caused by the coUap^j of the home mortgage market in 
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1966 and the subsequent rise in interest rates. They also 
reflect the new technology entering the industry because 
of rising wage costs. Many building materials manu- 
facturers are manufacturing more and more modular and 
prefabricated products, which diminish the total onsite 
construction time and reduce the demand for skilled 
labor. 

Skilled mechanics and repairmen had the largest and 
sharpest gains in the craftsmen group; they recorded an 
employment increase of 778,000 jobs, up nearly 40 
percent during the decade. The increasing demand for 
air-conditioning in residential and commercial installa- 
tions triggered sharp gains in the number of air- 
conditioning and heating repaiitncn. Employment in this 
occupation skyrocketed to 118,000 in 1970, up nearly 
^90 percent from 1960;over half the 10-year increase was 
in the construction industry. 

The number of office machine mechanic jobs rose by 
nearly 60 percent, up 29,000 in the 10-year period. Most 
of the gain was experienced in the vdiolesale and retail 
trade sector as the demand continued strong for business 
machines, including electronic computers, typewriters, 
computing machines, bookkeeping and accounting ma- 
chines, and addressing, duplicating, and dictating ma* 
chines. Airplane mechanics recorded above average 
increases in employment in response to the growing 
maintenance requirements of the Nation's larger and 
more complex commercial and general aviation aircraft 
fleet. 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Operatives and kindred workers were numerically the 
largest of the broad occupational groups in 1970; they 
numbered 13.9 million woikers or over one-sixth of the 
total work force. During the 1960-70 pcriod,'the 
nunfter of these semiskilled workers rose by nearly 2 
million, an increase of 16 percent, a somewhat slower 
rate than that for the work force as a whole. . 

Manufacturing continued as the principal emjdoyer of 
operatives in 1970; over 8.5 million workers^ were 
divided between durable and nondurable goods many- 
faciuring. Between 1960 and 1970, the number of 
operatives in manufacturing increased by more than 1.3 
million workers. 67 percent of the total employment 
growth experienced by this occupational group. Over 
two-thirds of the lOycar increase of operatives in 
manufacturing was in durable goods. Operatives in ^ 
nondurable goods manufacturing recorded a significant 
gain of over 450,000 woricers during the same 10-year 
period. 



Bus, truck, and tractor drivers experienced a modest 
overall gain of 85,000 or 5 percent during the 10-year 
period, which was substantially lower than for the whole 
work force. The transportation and public utility sector 
continued as the largest employer of bus, truck, and 
tractor drivers; such employment increased 1 1 percent 
since I960, as trucks continued to increase their role as 
the Nation's freight mover. Employment of delivcrymen 
and routemen increased at a rate of about 10 percent; 
nearly all of the growth was centered in trade. 

Nearly 90,000 mine operative jobs were lost during 
the decade, down 31 percent, as the trend towards larger 
more highly mechanized mining operations led to a 
substantial reduction in the requirements for mine 
workers, despite an increased demand for mining prod- 
ucts. 

Textile occupations experienced different occupa- 
tional growth patterns. Sewers and stitcher employment 
increased by 175,000, up 28 j'^rcent during the 1960-70 
period. Apparel manufacturing accounted for neariy all 
the increase. Rising per capita income, styling, the 
changing age composition of the population, and the 
expanded demand for military apparel all contributed to 
a rise in demand for nearly all types of apparel. 

Service workers 

The number of service workers increased by 1.7 
million, up 21 percent during the 1960-70 period, or 
only slightly faster than the 20-pcicent increase in total 
employmejit. However, if private household workers are 
excluded, the remaining service worker employment 
shows a much sharper increase of 35 percent during the 
decade, a rate more than 1 3)4 times that of total 
employment. 

Service workers such as janitors, cleaners, and guards 
are found in nearly every industry, yet, in 1970, 6 out of 
7 service workers were in two major industry divisions- 
trade and services (including private household). Be- 
tween I960 and 1970, nearly all growth in service 
worker employment occurred either in the trade or 
service industry divisions. ^ ^ 

The number of hospital attendants nearly doubled 
from 450,000 to 830,000, and practical nurses increased 
by nearly 65 percent from 225,000 to 370,000. All of 
this growA was the result of the rapid expansion in 
medical and health services. 

During the past decade, an additidnal~^^80,000 new 
jobs opened in the food service occupational group. 
Counter and fountain workers nearly doubled to 
291,000 during the decade, and the number of 
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waiters and waitresses increased by 231,000, up 
neariy 30 percent. ^ 

Bremen and policemen were among the service 
worken experiencing.sighiflcant employment gains. Pop- 
ulation growth^ together with further urbanization* and 
the growing public concern over crime were largely 
responsible for .increases in employment in these impor* 
tant. occupations. 

Labortrs (txcapt farm and mint) 

The employment of laborers remained nearly con* 
stant over the past 10 years, increasing by les5 than S 
percent. Althou^ the overall employment change for 
laborers was minor» several important shifts did occur 
within individual industries. In manufacturing, laborers 
decreued by 148,000 down 13 percent from I960» due 
to increased mechanization of production and material 
movement operations. However, these decreases were 
offset by signiflcant employment gains in construction, 
trade» and government. Construction and trade in that 
order remained the two largest employers of unskilled 
laborers. Construction ^ employed 22 percent of all 
laborers in 1970 compared with 20 percent in 1960, and 
trade emidoyed 18 percent in 1970 compared with 16 
percent in 1960. 

Farmart and farmwortctrs 

Employment of farmers and farmworkers between 
1960 and 1970 dropped by over 2 million, or by 40 
percent, as the long downward trend for this occupa- 
tional group continued. Much of the decrease occurred 
on the smaller marginal farms, v^ch were unable to 
keep pace with the new agricultural technology. 

Notts on tht industry*oocupational 
tmpi<^ynMnt matrix 

Table 1 presenU the full occupational detail of the 
1960 and 1970 industry*occupational emidoyment mat- 
rices at the broad industry level. Tht industry employ- 
ment estimates presented in the Uble are based on the 
total emptoynwnt concept used in the decennial census 
and Current Population Survey. They include private 
wage and salary workers, self*employed persons, and 
unpaid family worken. Federal, SUte, and local govern- 
ment workers employed in activities having counterparts 
in private industry are included in the private sector. For 
example. Federal Ciovemment emjdoyeet at naval ship- 
yards are included in the matrix durable goods industry. 



Only govemment workers involved in activities unique 
to govemment (e.g. judicial service) are classified in the 
public administration industry. 

In developing the occupational estimates for the 
matrix, various sources of data other than Che census 
report were utilized when they were judged to be more 
reliable, and many of these sources are specified in later 
chapters of this bulletii/. For example, most of the 
occupational daU collected from the survey of scientific 
and technical personnel were inserted into the matrix. 
As a general rule, occupational daU collected directly 
from employers are preferable, because jobs are created 
by employers and, therefore, are best known to th^m. 
Also, one assumption is that social pressures give an 
upward bias to the job classifications reported by 
individuals. 

The concepts used to obtain counts of people in 
various occupations often differ Ux>m those used in the 
decennial census and Current Population Survey (CPS). 
The census and CPS occupational estimates include 
penons 16 years of age and older who are currently 
employed within the boundaries of the United Sutes 
and who are not members of the Armed Forces. 
Employed persons holding more than one job are 
counted only once and are classified according to the job 
at which the.7 worked the greatest number of hours. The 
adjustment of data obtained from BLS occupational 
surveys for comparability wiUi the matrix is exjiained in 
chapter 2. Other organizations generally do not adhere 
to the census criteria, because their purpose is to present 
membership counts or counts of licensed persons in 
particular occupations, whether or not they are cur- 
rently employed. Therefore, it is necessary to adjust the 
daU obtained from these sources to exclude retired 
persons, those working abroad, members of the Armed 
Forces, and other groups not meeting census and CPS 
criteria. For example, the daU for physicians presented 
in chapter 4 were adjusted to exclude members of the 
Armed Forces and those practicing outside the United 
States. In addition, those physicians who were teaching 
full time and those vAio were doing research were 
subtracted from the count of total physicians^ because 
they are included with teachers and scientists, respec- 
tively, in the matrix. 

Hie term occupation as used in this bulletin .refers to 
the job at ^ich a person is working rather than the 
specialty, craft» or discipline for which he considen 
himself best trained. Thus, a person trained as a 
sociologist, but reported to be working as a salesman is 
classified in sales jobs rather than with professional 
jobs. 
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Chapter 2. Occupotional EstimaUsfrom th« 
Bur^ou of Labor StQtistics Suivoys 



The Occupational Employmant 
Statiftid Program 

A survey of employment of spedflc occupations in 
the metalworking industries was conducted in 1968 as 
an experiment to test the methods to be used in a 
comprehensive sur^y program on employment by oc^ 
cupation. Previously, only emptoynient of scientific and 
technical personnd was surveyed by the BLS on a large 
scale. The survey of metalworicing was conducted as a 
pilot survey for the Federal-SUte Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Employment Statistics (OES) program. The pri* 
mary purpose of the program is to provide more 
accurate data at more frequent intervals for many 
additional occupations than are currently available for 
the purpose of assessing current and future manpower 
requirements. 

A survey of occupational employment in the printing 
and publidting industry (SIC 27), as of March 1970, was 
conducted also before the esUblishment of the OES 
program* The results of that survey are presented in 
Uble3. 

DiiignofthtOctobir 1968 
mttalworking survey 

Six major industry groups were covered by the 
survey: (1) Ordnance and accessories (defined in the 
1967 edition of the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) Manual, prepared by the United SUtes Office of 
Management and Budget as SIC 19); (2) fabricated metal 
producU (SIC 34); (3) machinery (SIC 35); (4) electrical 
machinery, equipment, and supplies (SIC 36);* (5) uans- 



'Radio and televiiioa trammltting, signaling* and detection 
equipment and apparatus industry (industry 3662) wu tun^eycd 
separately in September of 1967 and mt and in March of 
1970. The results of the 1967 survey appeared in the June 1968 
issue of the Monthly Labor Rtfiew. The resulu of the 1968 
survey have been adjusted to the October 1968 employment 
level and are being presented in uble 2 as part of the electrical 
equipment industry. The resulU of the 1970 survey appear in 
table 4 together with the results of the earlier surveys. 



portation equipment (SIC 37); and (6) instruments and 
related products (SIC 38). The combined employment 
of the separate industries in this important segment of 
manufacturing constituted about 12 percent of total 
nonfarm wage and salary employment in the United 
SUtes in 1968. Furthermore, of the 11.7 miUion 
workers in the durable goods segment, more than 3 out 
of S were in the metalworicing industries* Employment 
covered by the survey was limited to private wage and 
salary employees. 

A sin^e occupational questionnaire was designed for 
u^ in all industries in the survey. Most of the 60 
occupations and residual occupational categories sur-' 
veyed have hi^ levels of skill requiremenU and are 
common to all industries. Occupational deOnitions, 
* based chiefly on the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and definitions developed in the BLS occupational wage 
survey program, accompanied each questionnaire. Some 
deflnitions were tailored exclusively for this survey to 
include learners, beginners, apprentices, trainees, handi* 
capped, probationary, and part-time emi^oyees. The 
questionnaire was pretested in selected establishments 
for relevance tc the industry, numerical importance of 
the specific occupations, and meaningfutness of the 
accompanying definitions. 

Data for the metalworicing survey were obuined 
mostly by midl questionnaire. In selected establishments 
i^Ich employ significantly large numbers of workers, 
however, data were obtained by personal visits of the 
Bureau's field sUff. Employment in the reporting 
establishments represented 43 percent of all employees 
in the metalworking industries. 

Table 2 ghres the estimated employment and relative 
sampling error of the occupations surveyed in each 
major industry group as wdl as in total. The relative 
error shows the amount (in percentage terms) of 
deviation due to sampling variability between an esti* 
mate and the figure that would have been obtained had 
it been pQSsible to take a complete census by using the 
same schedules and procedures. It does not include the 
effect of nonsampling errors, such as response jcnor 



resulting from misunderstanding the^ instructions or 
deflnitions; it does not include possible bias due to 
nonrcsponse by some firms. Estimates of fewer than 
1>000 employees and those with a relative error of 
greater than 20 percent are not shown in table 2.^ The 
Bureau will make available on request tabulations of 
occupational employment and relative sampling errors in 
greater industry detail (3*digit SIC) than siiown in the 
table. 

Otsign of tht Mtfch 1970 printing 
and publication sunrty 

Fifteen separate printing and publishing industries 
(SIC 27) wer^. covered in this survey. At the time of the 
survey, the newspaper industry employed about a third 
of the 1.1 million workers in printing and publishing. 
Commercial printing, except lithographic, was the next 
largest industry segment, 210,000 workers, or about 20 
percent of the total. The average number of employees 
in all other printing industries was only 39>000. Survey 
questionnaires were mailed to about 9 percent of the 
32,000 establishments employing four workers or more 
throughout the SO States and the District of Columbia. 
The wei^ted employment accounted for by usable 
responses was 62 percent of all workers in printing and 
publishing. 

About 100 occupations were surveyed, and the 
procedures used to develop the occupational question- 
naire and occupational deflnitions were similar to those 
used in the metal^orking survey. (See p. S.) Reporting 
was obtained on all full-time and part-time employees 
who received pay for any part of the payroll period that 
Included March 12, 1970* Excluded were persons on 
leave without pay for the entire period, pensioners, and 
members of the Armed Forces who were carried on the 
rolls but did not work during the period. Table 3 gives 
the estimated employment and relative sampling error of 
the occupations surveyed. 

Future suivey plans 

Results from tlie nietalworking and printing and 
publishing surveys indicate that the OES program will 
fulfill the need for more timely and reliable data on 



'Estimates of fewer than 1,000 employees shown In the 
employment matrix (table 1) probably have an even greater 
degree of unreUability than estimates of comparable siie based 
on surveys. They are shown, however, to convey the general level 
and position they hold in relation to one anoth^. 



occupational employment. A major objective of the 
program is to obtain data for as many occupations as 
possible by which to estimate curren; and future 
manpower requirements for States and areas, as well as 
fcr the United States as a whole. Another objective is to 
provide data for studying the occupational composition 
of industries to determine: (a) how occupational com* 
portion differs within an industry by size of pb.nt, 
process, and other factors; (b) the degree of interpiant 
variability; and (c)how occupational compo»tion 
changes over time. Also, the program is intended to 
provide data for computing job vacancy rates in the Job 
Opportunities Labor Turnover Statistics (JOLTS) pro- 
gram. 

The OES survey program is designed to evolve into a 
full-fledged Federal-State cooperative program.^ Manu- 
facturing industries are to be surveyed in 197 1 and 
nonmanufacturing in 1972. This 2-year cycle will be 
repeated in subsequent years so that occupational 
employment changes over time can be analyzed. For 
manufacturing, the national sample will provide c^cupa- 
tional employment estimates for publication at the 
3*digit SIC level. However, plans call for occupational 
estimates to 'be developed zi the 4Kligit level for 
analytical purposes and fc:r establishing a data bank of 
occupational paUems for use by State manpower ana- 
lysts to develop estimates for States and subdivisions of 
States. 

The surveys will be conducted by mail, using struc- 
tured mail questionnaires; i.e., questionnaires with a list 
of the occupations on which reporting is desired. 
However, they will be open ended to permit respondents 
to identify separately important, as well ts new and 
emerging, occupations not identifled in the document, 
and to report employment in these occupations. These 
then can be added to the questionnaires for each 
industry in subsequent surveys.^ Questionnaires which 

*As of June 1971, 10 States were air<^d> in the program, 
and additional States were seeking to participate. 

^The next survey of metal working will use a quesficnnaire 
with more than twice as many as the 60 specific occupations and 
residual occupational categories covered by the 1968 survey. 
This will help to reduce the size of all re^dual occupational 
categories. especiaUy the category **all other production mainte- 
nance, material movement, and powerplant workers.'* This 
category, which was 33 percent of all production and related 
workers for aU industries combined, ranged from 25 percent in 
nonelectrical machinery (SIC 35) to 37 percent In transportation 
equipment (SIC 37). In addition, the nf w questionnaire will be 
Improved to make the list of occupations more representative of 
skill groups other than just the most highly skilled blue^oUar 
groups. This will be accomplished by adding about 20 new 
semiskilled and unskilled blue^oUar occupations. 



ask the employer to provide his own list of occupations, 
and the numbers employed in each (unstructured ques- 
tionnaires) are being tested and may be us^»<} to some 
extent in the future. 

Standard lists of occupations, one for manufacturing 
industries and one or more for nonmanufacturing 
industries, will be developed for inclusion on each survey 
questionnaire. These standard lists will be supplemented 
by other occupations \rfiich either employ sizable 
numbers of workers or require a substantial period of 
education and training. A signiflcant proportion of these 
will be unique to particular industries, such as tanners in 
the leather industry and leaf trimmers in the tobacco 
industry. Each structured questionnaire will be accom- 
panied by occupational definitions, which will be stand- " 
ardized as much as possible. However, some variation 
from industry to industry in the wordings of the 
definitions for the same job will be necessary in order 
for the surveyed establishment to respond accurately to 
the questionnaires. 



Survey of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel 

In 1962, under the sponsorship of the National 
Science Foundation, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
began to fund annually a series of scientific manpower 
surveys which had been started in the mid-195ffs. 

Data collected from the pre*l961 sunr^s are not 
comparable with those collected after 1960» because the 
earlier surveys were based on a sample of companies 
rather than on a sample of establishments.^ Before 
1961, the employment of an entire company was 
classified in the industry with which the company was 
primarily associated. This led to an incorrect classifica- 
tion of employment by industry in companies that had 
plants which had activity in different industry. For 
further accuracy, the survey of scientific and technical 
personnel in industry has been refined to show a greater 

^ *For information on the pre-I96I surveys sec Scientific and 
Technical Penonnel in Industry, 1960 (1961); National Science" 
Foundation, Scientific and Technical Personnel in American 
Industry, Report on a 1959 Survey (1962); Science and 
Engineering in American Industry, Final Report on a 1953^54 
Survey (October 1956) and 1956 Survey (November 1956). 



subdivision of industry detail. For instance, the private 
payroll employment of scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians was tabulated for 89 industries in 1968 com- 
pared with 55 in 1961. This expansion and fiaer 
classification has provided more detail on the structure 
of the occupational patterns in industry. 

The universe in the 1969 survey covered about 34 
million workers in 530,(X)0 establishments from which a 
sample of 27,000 establishments was drawn. The results 
of the 1969 survey arc the most reliable occupational 
data available on scientific personnel in private industry.^ 

This annual collection of data for scientists, en- 
gineers, and technicians, was part of a program to 
provide occupational statistics on the Nation's scientific 
and technical manpower in private industry. However, 
beginning in 1971, the collection of occupational data 
for scientists, engineers, and technidans in private 
industry will be included in the Occupational Employ- 
ment Statistics program of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 present occupational employment 
statistics for eng^eers, scientists, and technicians by 
industry and year. Table 8 shows the employment of 
scientists in six occupations by jndustry for Januaiy 
1969. The employment of technicians in six occupations 
for January 1969 is presented by industry in table 9. 

The estimates for scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians covered by this survey include only wage and 
salary employees in most of private industry. These data 
were combined with estimates of employees out of the 
scope of the survey in order to derive total employment 
in these occupations for inclusion in the occupational 
matrix. Date obtained from the Bureau of the Census are 
used to estimate the number of self-employed in these 
occupations. The Civil Service Commission provides 
estimates on the numbers employed in the Federal 
Government. (Sec table 18.) Data obtained from the 
National Science Foundation are used to estimate the 
en^loyment of scientists, engineers, and technicians in 
educational institutions and nonprofit organizations. 
(See tables 1M5.) 



•Sec Scientific and Technical Personnel in Industry, 1957 
(BLS Bulletin 1674), Washington, D.C. and Scientific and 
Technical Personnel in Industry, I96h66, (BLS Bulletin 1609), 
Washington, D.C. 



Survey of Scientific and Technical 
Piirsonnel in Government 

Employinent of scientific, professional, and technical 
personnel by State Government in January 1964 and 
1967 was obtained from sample surveys conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and is shown in 
table 10. State data are for the SO States and 
exclude State educational institutions. Similar sur- 
veys of State Government employment were made 



for 1959 and 1962;^ however* these surveys are 
not comparable in all their detail with the later 
ones. 



^Employment of Scientific and Technical Personnel in State 
Government Ateneies, 1962 (BLS Bulletin 1412). Employment 
of Scientific and Technicd Penormd m State Government 
Agencies, Report of a 1959 Survey, 1961, NSF 61-17, National 
Science Foundation. This survey was ^nsoied by the National 
Science Foundation and conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
SUtistics. 
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Chapter 3. Occupational Estimates From 
Other Government Agencies 



Many Govenunent agencies, including the Na* 
tional Science Foundation, the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Conunission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission collect occupational data in their 
area of immediate interest. This diapter discusses these 
sources of occupational information. In many instances 
th<^ data are published in greater detail than can be 
used in the occupational matrix. 

The National Science Foundation 

The National Science Foundation publishes informa- 
tion on the employment of scientific and technical 
personnel in universities and colleges and nonprofit 
institutions. (See tables IMS.) The Fouiidation re- 
ported 3S0,000 fuU- and part-time engineers and sci- 
entists at work in January 1970 in colleges and 
universities. Of this total, 254»000 were employed 
directly by colleges and universities, 84»000 were grad- 
uate students receiving stipends for part-time work, and 
nearly 12,000 were emj^oyed in university-administered 
Federally Funded Research and Development Centers 
(FFRDCs). 

These centers emerged during Worid War II and have 
continued as a means to meet the research and develop- 
ment needs of particular Federal agencies. The U.S. 
Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration fund these centers. Universities, colleges, non- 
profit institutions, and industrial firms administer them. 
In 1970, 11,200 scientists and engineers were employed 
by FFRDCs administered by universities and colleges; 
5,900 by FFRDCs administered by nonprofit institu- 
tions; and 5,500 by FFRDCs administered by industrial 
firms. 

In addition to colleges and universities, independent 
research and scientific nonprofit institutions employed 
neariy 24,000 scientists and engineers in 1970. Included 



in independent research and scientific nonprofit institu* 
tions are foundations, science exhibitors, professional 
and technical societies, academies of science, and inde- 
pendent research institutes, The following are examples 
of the five types of independent research and nonprofit 
institutions: Ford Foundation, American Museum of 
Natural History, American Chemical Society, National 
Academy of Science and the Battelle Memorial Institute. 

For the interested reader, the National Science 
Foundation has available a recent publication with 
further occupational characteristics of scientists and 
engineers employed by nonprofit organizations.' 

Office of Eckication 

The Office of Education provides armual employment 
estimates for elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers. These estimates and their 10-year projections 
are contained in the annual publication Projections of 
Educational Statistics. The teacher estimates for public 
schools are provided by the State Department of 
Education, and those for nonpublic schools are provided 
individually. 

The estimates - for librarians include all fiiU-time 
librarians and a full-time equivalent estimate for those 
working part tinie. Special and public librarians are 
included in the estimates. Special librarians work in 
libraries maintained by commercial and industrial firms; 
public libraries included in table 16 are those confined 
to cities that have populations of 35,000 or more. 
However, the estimate for librarians used in the matrix 



^Resources for Scientific Activities of Independent Non- 
profit Institutions, 1970, National Science Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D.C Also see Scientific Activities of Nonprofit Institu- 
tions- 1966 Expenditures and January 1967 Manpower (1969), 
NSF 69-16, National Science Foundation and Scientific >tc/m- 
ties of Nonprofit Institution- 1 964 Expenditures and January 
1965 Manpower (1967), NSF 67-17, National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
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includes all librarians performing work as librarians in a 
primary job, whether they are employed full time or 
part time. 

Federal Regulatory Agencies 

The Federal regulatory agencies such as Interstate 
Commerce Commission OCC)JFcderal Aviation Agency 
(FAA); and Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
provide a rich source of annual occupational employ- 
HKnt statistics for the regulated industries. Mandatory 
reports from the companies in these sectors are filed 
with the agencies. 

Aimual information on over 200 occupations and 
occupational groups is on file with the regulatory 
agencies* However, some of the broader occupational 
classiflcations on file are not consistent with generaUy 
accepted occupational classifications from the Bureau of 
the Census (e.g., construction installation and repair 
employees and business office and sales employees)* 
Nevertheless, the employment trends indicated in the 
broad occupational categories provide helpful informa- 
tion in discerning the change in the employment of 
occupations within the broad categories. Selected oc- 
cupational data from these reports are presented in 
table 17. 

The occupational estimates derived from the gpv 
emment regulatory agencies include many different 
occupational concepts. For example, estimates from the 
FAA are full-time equivalents, but those from the ICC 
are an aimual average based on the number of emjdoyees 
on the payroll at midmonth for 12 months. To maintain 
conceptual consistency with other data, these estimates 
were adjusted to include only the primary jobs of all 
full-time and part-time workers before they were in- 
serted into the matrix. The regulated economic sectors 
are described in the following sections. 

Railroads 

The railroad industry is defined as including class I 
and class II line haul railroads, class I and class II 
switching and terminal companies, the Pullman Com- 
pany, the Railway Express Agency, IiK., and electric 
railways. Railroad companies are classified for statistical 
purposes as class I or class II, depending on their average 
operating revenues for a 3-year period. Since January 1, 
1965, railroad companies that had average armual 
operating revenues of $5,000,000 or more were clas- 
sified as class I. Those railroads not meeting this revenue 



test were classified as class II. From 1956 throu^ 1964, 
the test for a class I railroad was an annual operating 
revenue of $3,000,000 or more. 

Class 1 railroads 

Gass I raflroads accounted for about 90 percent of 
the raflroa4 transportation industry's employment in 
both 1968 and 1969. In 1969, 73 class I line haul 
railroad companies operated 178,099 miles of road, and 
27 class I switching and terminal companies operated 
3,030 miles of track. 

Gass I railroads submit annual reports to the ICC, 
which summarizes them in Statement No. A300, Wage 
Statistics of Qass I Railroads in the United States. 
Before 1966, the employment' data for class I raflroads 
were summarized in statement M300. These statements 
show employment for 128 occupational categories, a 
few of which consist of a mixture of occupations. Only a 
selected number of occupational categories are shown in 
this bulletin. 

Railway express agency 

During the 3 years ending in 1969, the Railway 
Express Agency has accounted for about 4 percent of 
the employment in the railroad transportation industry. 
Employment data for 28 occupational groups employed 
by the Raflway Express Agency are provided in the 
armual issues of Transport Statistics in the United States, 
part 1, section F. Data covering the period before 1966 
may be found in Transport Statistics in the United 
States, part 3. 

Pullman company 

In 1968, the Pullman Company reported employment 
of 2,945, or less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
employment in the raflroad industry. This was the last 
year in which the Pullman Company reported data to 
the ICC. Pullman service is now being provided by the 
individual raflroad companies. Occupational data for the 
period of 1966 to 1968 may be found in the annual 
issues of Transport Statistics in the United States, part 1 , 
section E. Data relating to the period before 1966 
appear in part 2 of Transport Statistics in the United 
States. 

Oil pipelines 

Pipeline companies subject to the jurisdiction of the 
ICC are those carriers engaged in the interstate 
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transportation of oil or other commodities, except water 
and gas. In 1969, 99 pipeline companies, two more than 
in the previous year, which accounted for about 87 
percent of the industry employment filed reports con- 
taining occupational data with ICC. These data appear in 
Transport Statistics in the United States, part 6. 

Scheduled airlines 

Air Transport Facts and Figures, published annually 
by the Air Transport Association of America contains 
occupational employment infonnation on the airline 
industry filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board. In 1969, 
these data covered over 90 percent of the airline 
industry employment. The Federal Aviation Agency 
annuaUy publishes the FAA Statistical Handbook of 
Aviation, in which employment and other scheduled 
airline information appears in great detail. 

Telephofles 

Occupational employment information in the tele- 
phone industry can be acquired from annual reports of 
the Federal Cbmmunications Commission (FCC) and the 
U.S. Independent Telephone Association. The U.S. 
Department of Labor publishes an annual wage survey in 
the communication industry entitled Industry Wage 
Survey: Communications. The data contained in the 
wage survey buUetin are compiled from annual reports 
filed with the FCC by BeU-System Telephone Carriers 
having annual revenues that exceed $1 million. Before 
1965, the annual revenue test was $250,000. 

Annual occupaUonal employment data for the inde- 
pendent telefiione segment of the telephone industry is 
available in the Independent Telephone Statistics pub- 
lished by the U.S. Independent Telephone Association. 
The combination of the two reports covers all employ-- 
ment in the telephone industry, except for officials and 
managerial assistants employed by the Bell-System, 

Teletraph 

Occupational employment data for the telegraph 
industry are published annually in the BLS Industry 
Wage Survey: Communications. The telegraph industry 
data contained in this survey are compiled from annual 
reports filed with the FCC by all companies m the 
telegraph industry having annual revenues that exceed 
$50,000. The latest data cover the 24,780 employees of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. in 1969. The employ- 



ment was belovf that reported a year earlier (26,131). 
Since BLS's initial annual study in 1947, employment^ 
exclusive of ofiicials and managerial assistants, has 
declined from 53,107 to 24,780, in the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 



The six international telegraph carriers reported a 
total employment of 5,522 in October 1969. The data 
include carriers engaged in nonvocal international tele- 
graph communications by radio or by ocean cable. 
Although many of the occupational groups are in general 
use by radio, telegraph, or ocean cable carriers, a few are 
exclusive to one carrier group. For example, radio 
operators were emjJoyed for only radio telegraph 
carriers, and cable operators were employed only for 
ocean cable carriers. 

Approximately 2,300 employees working outside the 
conterminous United States and the District of Colum- 
bia are excluded. These data included employment for 
the whole industry. 



U.S. Civil Service Commission 

The Federal Government is by far the Nation's largest 
employer; it employs more than 3,000,000 white-coUar 
and over 800,000 blue-coUar workers. The~U.S. Civil 
Service Commission (CSC) compiles these data* in two 
separate publications-one includes white-collar and the 
other blue-coUar employment. 

The CSC's occupational classification system gen- 
eraUy is not comparable with that of the Census because 
of the finer occupational detail and more functional 
framework found in the CSC system. However, occupa- 
tions in the CSC system are classifiable into the census 
system for use in the matrix through the Census of 
Population aassified Index of Occupations and Indus- 
tries. In the industry-occupaUon matrix, the industry 
concept of Federal Public Administration is used instead " 
of the total Government concept. Therefore, many 
employees who appear in CSC estimates of the Federal 
Government work force are distributed to other indus- 
tries. (See page 4.) 

In the latest buUeUn on white-collar workers. Occupa- 
tions of Federal White-Collar Workers published by the 
CSC (Octobef31, 1968), occupational data are pre- 
sented for over 450 occupational series for each of 23 



' Excluding the Central Intelligence Agency and .he National 
Security Agency. 
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agencies (including one catchall category).^ Over 80 
percent of all full-time \^ite*coUar personnel were 
concentrated in six employer agencies-Department of 
Defense; Post Office; Veterans^Administration; Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Department of 
Agriculture; and Department of Treasury .JThe Depart- 
ment of Defense was the largest employer, it had a^otal 
of 645,970 full-time white-collar personnel. 

Table 18 shows white-collar occupational employ- 
ment information for over .150 occupations containing 
employment of 1,000 persons or more at least once 
during the periods ending October 31, 1964, Oc- 
tober 31^966, October 31, 1967, and October 31, 
1968. Employment in selected Post Office occupations 
is presented in table 20. 

'Earlier data are 'contained in similarly titled publications 
dated Oct. 31, 1966; Oct. 31, 1961; Oct. 31, 1960; Oct. 31, 
1959; Oct. 31, 1958; Feb. 28, 1957; and Aug. 31, 1954. 
Unpublished data are .ivailable for 1964 and 1962. Data for 
1951 and 1947 are in BL > Bulletin 1117, which was published in 
cooperation with the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 



The latest blue-collar publication. Occupations of 
Federal Blue-Collar Workers (October 31, 1968), con- 
tains data for nearly 1,500 separate occupations com- 
bined into 36 specific job families and a ''miscellaneous 
occupations" job family/ In 1968, job family size 
ranged from 75,451 in mobile industrial equipment 
operation and maintenance to four in plastic material 
manufacturing. Many of the blue-collar occupations 
vMc\i make up the Federal blue-collar work force are 
shown in table 19. Blue-collar employment was reported 
for 58 Federal agencies; however, about 90 percent of all 
full-time blue-collar employees were concentrated in four 
agencies-the Department of Defense reported 472,653 
(75.2 percent); the Post Office, 33,719 (5.4 percent); 
the Vetefans Administration, 33,834 (5.4 percent), and 
General Services Administration, 19,062 (3.0 percent). 



* Earlier data^arejcgatained la, similarly titled publications 
dated Oct. 31^1960; Oct. 31. 1958; and Feb. 28, 1957; unpub- 
lished data re available for 1961. 1962, and 1965. 



/ 
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Chapter 4* Occupational Estimates 
From Professional Associations 



This chapter discusses occupational information from 
professional associations and societies that maintain and 
publish information annually or biennially on occupa* 
tional employment from licensure statistics, from their 
own membership records, and from other sources. The 
data for the occupations shown in this chapter and 
presented in table 21 were made consistent with the 
employment concepts used in the occupational matrix. 
(See the discussion of this on page 4.) 

Dentists 

Employment information for dentists is published by 
the American Dental Association (ADA) in Distribution 
of Dentists in the U.S. by State Region, District, and 
County. Before 1969, the report was published annually; 
since then, it has become a biennial report. These 
estimates include all practicing dentists whether or not 
they are members of ADA. Data on nonmembers are 
collected throu^ the State boards. 

Nurses 

Employment information concerning nurses may be 
found in Facts About Nursing, an annual report pub- 
lished by the American Nurses Association. Nursing 
estimates were developed by the American Nurses 
Association in cooperation with State boards of nursing, 
^ich used licensure records to collect data. 

Optometrists 

The American Optometry Association publiAeiTrc- 
ports periodically that contain current manpower esti- 
mates as well as future manpower needs. This informa- 
tion is based on licensure and re^stration data from each 
of the 50 States and the District of Columbia. The 
estimates for 1965 through 1970 include only those 
optometrists who are actively practicing their profession. 
The Public Health Service publishes statistics for this 
category in the Health Manpower, United States 



1965-1967 and Health Resources Statistics. The esti- 
mates for 1969 and 1970 are from the American 
Optometry Association. 

Osteopaths 

Employment estimates for osteopaths are available 
from the American Osteopathic Association's annual 
report, A Statistical Study of the Osteopathic Profes- 
sion. These estimates exclude the retired and those for 
whom status was not reported. 

Pharmacists 

Employment data before 1967 are from the NABP 
Bulletin published by the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy. Since 1967, employment data for phar* 
macists have been from Licensure Statistics and Census 
of Pharmacy published by the NABP. The data from 
both sources represent a count of re^stered pharmacists 
in practice obtained from NABP census and licensing 
data. 

Physicians 

About one-third of the physicians in private practice 
are general practitioners and two-thirds are specialists. 
Included in the employment estimates for physicians are 
specialists in all 33 fields recognized by the medical 
profession. Among the largest specialties are internal 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, psychi- 
atry, pediatrics, radiology, anesthesiology, ophthal- 
mology, and pathology. Since 1967, employment esti- 
mates for jJiysicians have been attained from Dis- 
tribution of Physicians, Hospital, and Hospital Beds in 
the United States, Regional, State County, Metropolitan 
Area. This annual survey was published by the Depart* 
ment of Survey Research, American Medical Associa- 
tion. In order .to conform to the civilian labor force 
concept of the Current Population Survey, which is the 
basis for the matrix system, the estimates exclude the 
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mflitary, retired, and physicians who have temporary 
foreign addresses. 

Podiatrists 

The employment estimates for podiatrists were de- 
veloped by the Arherican Podiatry Association from 
State licensing data. The revised 1965 edition of 
Podiatry as a Career by Wilfred Belleau gives 1962 
employment data. Numbers and the Podiatry Professions 
by Uoyd E. Blauch, provides data for 1963; Journal of 
the American Podiatry Association, March 1965, "1964 
Survey of the Podiatry Profession: The Podiatrists: Dis- 
tribution, Education Organizational Relation^ips,** by 
Lloyd E. Blauch, gives 1964 data. Estimates for 1965 
throu^ 1970 were fumidied by the American Podiatry 
Association. In 1970, each State's licensing board was 
contacted for a list of podiatrists. A survey then was 
conducted by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from this list to determine how many were 
practicing. 

Veterinarians 

Dimensions of Veterinary Medicine and the various 
editions of AVMA Directory, a biennial publication, give 
employment data for licensed veterinarians. Both of 



these reports are published by the American Veterinary 
Medicine Association (AVMA), and exclude the military 
and those who are retired. Data for 1968 and 1969 are 
estimates made by AVMA. 

Architects 

The 1968 and 1969 estimates are from the National 
Council of Architectural Registration, Washington, D.C. 
Data for previous years are from the Architectural 
Institute of America. Data include only single registrants 
from their base state of original licensing. Both sources 
may include some retired registered architects. * 

Foresters 

The employment data from foresters in 1961 are 
from a survey of alumni by colleges granting degrees in 
forestry and a count of the nondegree members of the 
Society of American Foresters. The data was published 
in an article, "How Many Foresters", by F. H. Eyre in 
the Journal of Forestry, 1962. The 1962 and 1966 data 
are estimates made by the Society. They are based on 
the 1961 Tigure and have been adjusted to include 
entrants (degree recipients) and exclude retired person- 
nel. The data for 1968 and 1969 are estimates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statfstics. 
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Tftbl« 1. Number of •mploy«d persons by occupation and Industry, 16 yaars of «g« old«r. 1060 fnc! 1©70 
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T«bl« 1. Number of •nnploy«d parsons by occupation and industry. 16 y^ars of ag« .nd oldar, 1060 and 1070-Contlnu#d 
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Tmhf 1. Number of •mptoy«d p%f%ew by occupation and Industry, 16 yaars of aga and otdar. 1Q60 and 1970-Contlnuad 
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f LCCTROFlATfRS HCLMR 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


lo 


lo 


.0 


SfNlSEttlCO TfXTILC OCCUF 


TSO.S 


91 0.2 


.0 


.1 


•> 


.4 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.2 


.0 


.0 


fW t TTCftS 1 L OOFCRS i T O^CRS 


44.0 


4T.S 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


•0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


SF t NNCRS 1 T EIT t L t 


4«.« 


49. T 


.0 


•1 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.c 


•9 


.0 


.0 


.0 


NCAVCftSvTCXTtLC 


*0.0 


S0.9 


' .0 


•0 


•> 


.4 


.0 


.3 




.2 


.0 


.0 


SfMCRS MO STtTCMfRS>M( 


SM.A 


T40.1 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.C 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


OTHCR OFCRATtVfS N»C»C* 


2.SM.2 


2»«T1.T 


W.I 


204.1 


1>042«0 


lt34).l 


0.0 


ll.S 


4)0.4 


TTT.2 


44.9 


«2.0 


ASMSTOSilNSULATION MRKS 


2.4 


2.0 


.> 


.4 


t.O 


1.2 


.0 


•c 


.2 


.2 


.2 


•2 


ATTCNO.AUTO SERVtCCfARKNC 


.A 


.S 


1.0 


l.T 


)S0.4 


29 1.1 


1.4 


1*T 


22.1 


2«.0 


1.1 


2.2 


•USTCRS AND FOWOCRNlN 


.2 


.2 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


•0 


.0 


.0 


LAUMMtVi OA V* CLEAN iNC O^fN 


1.1 


2.0 


.1 


.1 


t*s 


1.5 


.1 


.1 


109.0 


154.S 


2.0 


1.0 


HCaT CUTTtRS.fXC NCATKKNC 


.• 


.0 


2.9 


2.9 


101 •« 


100.4 


.0 


.C 


1.1 


9.2 


.T 


.0 


NINC OnRATVSiLAOOItfRSiNCC 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


•0 


.0 


.0 


.c 


•0 


.0 


•0 


.0 


OFfRATIVCS N.t.C. 


2iSST.l 


2»04S.S 


1MJ> 


204.4 


S24.0 


T44.4 


T.J 


11.0 


22^.2 


m.4 


49.« 


•T.t 


SfaVlCf MORKCRS 


ISS.l 


12T.9 


14T.0 


140.4 


1>701.2 


2»14).) 


204.0 


21S.0 


S>01«.4 


4tias.i 


9T4.T 


T70.S 


mVATC MOUSfHOtO MOMfRS 


.0 


.9 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.C 


.0 


t»«/1.0 


ItSSO.O 


.0 


.0 


FROTfCTlVC SCRVtCC WORXfRS 


40.t 


Sl.O 


».o 


20.0 


IT.O 


1T.9 


14.4 


22.4 


TO.l 


120. T 


409.0 


4T2.9 


FtRCNCN 


•A 


•s 


•4 


•4 


.1 


•0 


.0 


.0 


1*2 


1.0 


141.9 


179.2 


CUAROS .MATCHNCN .OOORXf f PRS 


)A.2 


>0.2 


20.0 


19. T 


IS.S 


ts.« 


10.) 


21.0 


41.0 


40.2 


•9.4 


114.2 


mtCCtOTH LAM CNfORCC Off 


1.1 


C 1.2 


0.4 


0.0 


t.4 


1.9 


i.O 


1.4 


tl.l 


20. T 


240.1 


101.1 


FOOO SCRVtCC MORRCRS 


11.6 


Il.t 


lA.T 


1S.T 


l>20t.4 


1>SS«.) 


4.2 


S.O 


191.1 


412.2 


9.0 


12.4 


•AJITENOfllS 


.1 


•0 


.> 


.1 


141«T 


l)«.t 


.0 


.0 


21.T 


20. T 


.0 


.0 


COORSiCXC ratV MOUSfHOiOS 


4.A 


4.) 


10.0 




M4.0 


4tT.S 


1.4 


l.S 


144.2 


241.1 


4*1 


4.1 


COUNTCR ANO FOUNTAIN MRS 


S.O 


S.T 


1.0 


l.> 


•«.S 


144.0 


1.2 


l.T 


Sl.T 


112.9 


1.2 


t.4 


HAITfRS AM MtTRCSSES 


4.0 




T.4 


S.« 


44S.4 


•)T.« 


L.T 


t.O 


129.T 


109.T 


2.2 


2.4 


OfHCft SCRVtCe WOftRCRS 


101*) 


§4.2 


9S.S 


104.4 


402.4 


S44.2 


101.1 


107.4 


2,STT.t 


>>014.2 


•1.0 


91.4 


AIRLINC STCHAROS.STMOSSfS 


.0 


.0 


12.9 


3S.0 


•0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


•0 


.0 


•0 


ATTfNOANTSiNOSFiOTHCft INST 


.2 


.2 


.0 


.0 


•2 


.2 


.0 


.0 


441.0 


•1T.4 


2.9 


T.l 


CNAKMONCN .ANO CLCANCRS 


14.T 


11*4 


4,t 


4,T 


21.T 


14.) 


24.S 


2T.1 


104.1 


144.2 


T.4 


0.9 


JANITONS ANO SCXTONS 


AS.0 


>T.« 


2).« 


21.4 


4T.1 


S2.1 


T4.4 


74. T 


1)0.2 


991.4 


4t.T 


41.7 


MiRSCS.FIIACTtCAL 


.2 


•2 


•1 


.1 


.1 


•1 


.2 


.2 


221.9 


144.1 


t.4 


2.0 


SfRVtCC MORXCRSi N.f.C. 


41.) 


>4.» 


S1.4 


43.S 


411.1 


4TV.4 


•2.0 


•l.T 


1»44T.T 


1 •404.4 


2 T.4 


11.1 


LAtORCRSifXCfFT FARM ANO NtNC 


)W.2 


SS0.4 


4S«.t 


4IS.S 


SS4.S 


4T4.T 


44.1 


S1.4 


140.1 


19T.1 


114.0 


10T.9 


FARNf RS ANO FARM MONRCRS 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


- .0 


.0 


.0 


•0 
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Tabtft 2. Estimated employment in selected occupations in selected metal-working industries. 
United States. October 1968 



tEmnlovmgiit in H>n%f AmU) 



Occupation 



employ* 
mept 



Toul, »U 
mdu«iric« 



|RcU 
live 
erro 



Ordiuacc »ad 


Fabricated meu 


Nfachinery. ex* 


Electrical 


Transportation 


Kcct«oric« 


products 


cept electrical 


equipment 


equipment 


(SIC l*i 


\ 


(SIC 34) 


(SIC 35> 


(SIC iS) 


(SIC 1 


7} 


- EtHmkicd 


Relm- 


E«timated 


Rela- 


Eotimaied 


ReU* 


Estimated 


Rela 


Eiiimateci 


Rela. 


employ*. 


tiv« 


employ* 


tive 


employ* 


tive 


employ- 


live 


employ- 


tivc 


r mcnl 


error 


tnent 


error 










mrnt 


eryor 


336. 1 


_ 


I.4U.9 


. 


1.918. 1 


- 


2. 002. !t 




2. 12 3.3 




193. S 


1 


1,110.2 


1 


I.27S. 1 


1 


1.29^.0 


1 


I.447.S 


1 


46.7 


9 


144. 3 


8 


205. « 


4 


519.1 


3 


303. S 


3 




- 


3S. 5 


8 


72.5 


5 


d7,0 


7 


79.3 


3 




- 


40.5 


II 


78. p 


o 


165.6 


5 


96.4 


5 




- 


66. ) 


II 


55.3 


10 


267.1 


4 


ua.i 


2 




- 




* 


(M 


. 


(M 




(M 


_ 


*p 


> 


- 


2. 7 


9 


1.7 


9 


b. 1 


II 


(M 


- 




- 


2.9 


12 




_ 


(M 






- 




- 


2.0 


15 








_ 




- 


(M 


- 


(M 


- 


P 




(M 


_ 


- 


(i.2 


6 


6.6 


7 


(*) 


- 


5.3 


4 


(M 


- 


to, ! 


II 


2.0 


18 


2.8 


10 


1.5 


3 


(M 


- 


(M 


- 


(M 


- 


(*) 


_ 


(•) 


_ 


1.9 


3 


7.2 


5 


9.6 


5 


8.5 


4 


15.4 


2 


1. 5 


19 


37. 2 


7 


27.3 


7 


9.5 


15 


IS. 5 


10 




- 


5.6 


15 


3.11 




(M 




2.6 


7 


(M 


- 


42.7 


3 


52. 3 


2 


41. 5 




^7.8 


2 


«P 


- 


1.8 


19 


(M 


- 


!P 


_ 


(M 


. 




- 


S.7 


13 


2.1 






- 


4.8 


4 




- 


(') 


- 


(*) 




(M 


• 


1.3 


K 


(') 


- 


3.6 


S 


7. 1 




1.6 


!S 


5.d 


2 


17. 5 




34.9 


5 


50.7 


3 


' 85. « 


"4 


83.3 


1 


4.6 


13 


11.2 


9 


19.9 


3 


l«.» 


6 


J2.0 


6 


S.O 


IS 


9. 3 


9 


15. « 


4 


24.2 


5 


17.2 


H 




- 


14.4 


H 


15.0 


o 


42.9 


5 


44/1 


1 


(*) 


• 


(') 


' 


(M 


- 


(M 


- 


(•) 


_ 


(M 




6.3 


II 


0.6 


6 


1.:^ 


10 


2. 9 


9 


19.4 


9 


129. 0 


u 


2p2. I 


4 


70.5 


6 


142.2 


3 


4.4 


17 


. 36.4 


IS 


U7.< 


5 


22.3 


9 


44.3 


6 


4.5 


IS 


JO. 3 


9 


^6.0 


6 


21.0 


8 


47.4 


7 


(*) 




62. 3 


9 


5)i. 3 




26.6 




50.5 


f 


3.6 


8 


21.9 




91.4 


II 


20.4 




35. 2 




6.7 


13 


26.2 


7 


24.5 


5 


29.. 


o 


38! 7 


3 




- 


1. 3 


II 


(*) 


- 


(M 


- 


4.2 


1 




- 


4. 5 


18 


6.6 


II 


4.7 


15 


6.9 


8 


(') 


- 


(M 


- 


(*> 


. 


5.1 


10 


1.7 


9 


2.1 


13 


15.7 


10 


II.O 


5 


14.8 


U 


15.2 


3 






4.0 


12 


3.6 


14 


4.6 


8 


10.7 


7 




: 










3. S 


8 


11.8 


4 


















1.7 


15 


«:> 
















1.3 


IS 




(M 




(M 




(') 




(M 








2.5 


12 


2.7 


10 


1.4 


8 


3.9 


7 






(M 




10.9 


8 


(M 




2.2 


12 






28.5 


9 


2.9 


16 


7.7 


12 


i.5 


3 


1.2 


6 


2. 0 


9 


2.6 


7 


3.2 


6 


9.4 


5 


(*) 




(') 




1.8 


9 


(M 




(M 




2.2 


18 


12.7 


9 


14.0 


7 


8.0 


12 


18.2 


2 






36.4 


9 


20.0 


8 


10.9 


10 


19.3 


6 






(M 




1.2 


9 


1.8 


9 


2.4 


2 


(M 




34.0 


8 


60.4 


9 


19.2 


5 


23.7 


2 


1.9 


12 


75.8 


6 


67.5 


3 


16.1 


7 


73.0 


1 


1.2 




35.7 


5 


40.1 


5 


7.1 


13 


31.8 


4 


(M 
6.S 


20 


40.1 


8 


27.4 


5 


9.0 


9 


41.2 


2 


S 


19.4 


5 


31.3 


4 


32. t 


4 


44.3 


5 


lUS 


18 


30.6 


3 


52.6 


3 


59.5 


7 


60.3 


4 


2.2 


8 


5.3 


6 


10.2 


4 


12.0 


5 


14.4 


12 


2.2 


13 


3.0 


5 


15.7 


7 


13.7 


6 


14.3 


14 


7. 1 


II 


17. 3 


6 


26.8 


4 


33.8 


10 


31.6 


5 


34.4 


16 


103.6 


3 


209. 3 


2 


197.6 


3 


l.*.0 


3 




3 


17.3 


3 


22.2 


4 


12.4 


4 


9.6 


3 


1. 1 


10 


2.Z 


10 


5.0 


10 


4.0 


6 


3.8 


8 


S.2 


19 


15.7 


5 


32.8 


3 


35.8 


4 


26.5 


17 


2.6 


IS 


6.8 


7 


14.2 


3 


13.0 


4 


13.9 


3 


24.0 




61.6 


4 


135.1 


2 


132.4 


3 


133.2 


1 


90.0 


5 


150.1 


4 


346.7 


2 


416.9 


3 


384.2 


3 


(M 




(M 




2.3 


9 


(M 




l.t 


6 



Prof^^TsIonaTTn^ 
s^ruments 

tStC )6| 



All employees . 



Total production, maintenance 
worlMrs 



Assemblers 
Class A - 
Class B - 

CU— C - 

Bl«CK«mitbs • 
Carpenters — 
Corcmakera • 



B«nch*fIoor- 
Machine ....-i 



Craaemen ■ 

Die setters 

Die sinkers ■ 

Electricians 

Filers, grinders. 
poltsHers- 



Flame cuUers ^ 

Foremen, nonworking...^ 
Forgiac aadstraifhtening 
roll operators 

Heaters, metal .^...^..^ 

Heat treaiers— ^- 

Inspectors 



Class A . 
Class B 
Class C. 



Instrument makers 
Layout men. machine 
•hop. 



Machine-tool operators . 

Class A ^ 

Class B 

Class C ^ 

Machinisu 

Mechanic a 

Aatomoblle . 

General 



Instrument repairmen. 
Maintenance , 



All other mechanics _ 

MiUwrifhu 

Molders 



Hand, metal 

Machine, metal . 



Painters. D>ainte*ance • 
Patternmakers 
Platers 



Plnmbers and pipefitters 
P'ntrcrs. metal ., ■ . 
Sei'ip men, machine 

iool 



Sheet-metal workers. 
Stationary engineers.. 
Tool and diemakers .. 
Welders . 



Class A . 
Class B . 



Service workers^ 



Plant clerical workers 
Si^ditors - 
Prodnctios clerk, 
coordinator 



AU other plant clerks 
Office clerical workers. 
Bookkeepers 



Conaole operators (com- 
puter operators) ■ 

Sec r eu rie s 

Stenographers . 



All other otfice clerks 
Administrative, technical , 
Tool programers ~- 



8.256.3 



5. 597. 1 

I. 311 
307.0 
431, 

573, 
2. 

16.7 

5. 
3. 

2.6 
22. 
16. 

I. 
44. 

99. 
12.5 

225. 

4.2 
18. 
4. 

18.9 
290.6 
81.4 
80.7 
128.5 
-.3 

17.9 
648.9 
234.6 
198.0 
2lo 
17".* 
132.8 
8.2 

25.4 

II, 

62, 

25.2 

28. 1 

17.0 
7.6 
9.4 

II 

16 

45 

18.9 
4 



57.8 
91.3 
7.1 
144.0 
237.3 
117.5 
1 19. 8 
140.9 
229.4 
46.4 

58.1 
124.9 
788.0 

67.8 

17.2 
127.5 
53.5 
522.0 
1,500.9 
5.5 



' Standard error of less than 0. 5. 

' Relative standard error greater than 20 percent. 

' Less than 1, 000 employees. 

NOTE: Detail may not add tototals due to rowiding. 

SOURCE: U-S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stat! ^ tics 
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Table 3. Estimated employment in selected occupations in the printing and publishing industry. 
United States, March 1970 



(In thou»And») 



Occupslion 



Cttimktcd 


Percent 


KeUttvC 


employ *ncnt 


of tottl 


error 
(percent) 


I. 112.3 


100.0 


0 


74.2 


6.7 


2 


111.5 


10.0 


2 


6.1 


.6 


7 


10.8 


1.0 


6 


C) 


- 


» 


1.1 


.1 


5 


4.7 


.4 


6 




• 


• 


(') 


- 


» 


1.3 


.1 


5 


5.8 


.5 


5 


3.0 


.3 


9 


(') 


- 


_ 


1.0 


.1 


10 


65. 1 


5. 9 


2 


'6! 6 


!6 


7 


2.1 


.2 


11 




- 


_ 






• 


»3.2 


.3 


8 


3. 9 




11 


62! 4 


5!6 


3 


199.7 


18.0 


2 


11.7 


1.1 


4 


16.2 


1.5 


4 


1.9 


.2 


8 


5.7 


.5 


7 


3.2 


.3 


8 


6.6 


.6 


6 


3.7 


.3 


8 


16.2 


1.5 


5 


4.8 


.4 


6 


1.8 


.2 


9 


5.7 


.5 


7 


3.9 


.4 


10 


3.6 


.3 


5 


1.1 


.1 


5 


1.3 


.1 


11 


7.6 


.7 


6 


5.7 


.5 


4 


47.6 


4.3 


3 


20.9 


1.9 


4 


4.3 


.4 


7 


22.4 


2.0 


5 


67.7 


6.1 


4 


641. 1 


57.6 




33I4 


3.0 


NA 


2.5 


.2 


12 


8.5 


.8 


6 


(*) 


- 


_ 


(*) 






3.7 


.3 


8 


1.1 


.1 


9 


11.6 


1.0 


6 


(') 






4.1 


.4 


9 


(*) 






139.2 


12.5 




1.2 


.1 


10 


24.5 


2.2 


5 


15.6 


1.4 


5 


31.6 


2.8 


4 


8.9 


.8 


6 


3.1 


.3 


8 


2.6 


.2 


11 


5.2 


.5 


5 


1.0 


.1 


9 


1.0 


.1 


16 


13.9 


1.2 


8 


1.3 


.1 


14 


6.0 


.5 


10 


1.5 


.1 


13 


0) 






16.5 


1.5 


3 


3.0 


.3 


18 


33.8 


3.0 


NA 


3.1 


.3 


9 


10. 0 


.9 


7 


1.6 


.1 


12 


7.9 


.7 


7 


11.2 


1.0 


6 



All employees 



Managers and officials — — — 
Professional and technical workers 

Accountants and auditors — 

Connmerctal artists 



Commercial designeJs 

Engineers — 

Estimators - 



Mathematical scientists - 
Natural scientists - 



Personnel and labor relations specialists - 
Photographers . - - .. 

Purchasing agents ■■■ — — 
Social scientists - 



Systems analysts, electronic data processing - 
Writers, editors, and reporters — ^ 
Technicians — — 



Computer programers • 
Draftsmen • 



Electrical and electronic technicians ' 
All other technicians ■ 



All other professional workers ' 
Salesworkers . 
Clerical workers — 



Accounting clerks - 
Bookkeepers — — 
Cashiers ■ 



Classified. ad clerks, newspaper <■ 
Correspondence clerks - 



Cufttonner service representatives • 
Invoice ^control clerks - ■ 
OfHce machine operators < 



QtUinx.and bookkeefung. ma chine operators - 
Digital computer operators ■■ ■■ 

Keypunch operators - 



All other ofHce machine operators 

Payroll clerks - 

Personnel clerks ■ 
Procurement clerks > 

Telephone ad -taker 

Telephone operators 



Secretaries, stenographers, typists 
Secretaries ' 



Stenographers • 
Typists . 



All other clerical workers 



Production, maintenance, material movement, and 

powerplant workers 

Apprentices • 



Apprentice bookbinders 

Apprentice compositors and typesetters 
Apprentice elect rotypcrs 



Apprentice etchers and engravers, except 
photoeng ravers ' 



Apprentice lithogra|Aic preparation workers ■ 
Apprentice photo engravers — 
Apprentice pressmen — 
Apprentice stereotypers 



Apprentice, all other printing trades 
Apprentice, all other 



Composing room occupations 
Copycutters - 



Hand compositors ~— 

tmposers and makeup men ■ " . - 

Linecasting machine operators 

Linec Astinf machine keyboard operators ' 

Linecasting machine tenders- — 

Ludlow-machine operators ■ 
Markup men 



Nfonotype-casting machine operators 

Monotype-keyboard operators 

Piitcup men 



Photolettering machine operators — ■- , . 

Phototypesetttng -machine keyboard operators - 
Phototypesetting.machine monitors - - 

Phototypesetter operators ■. ■ — — ■ 

Proofreader, composing rooms ■ — 
Strike.on machine operators - 



Lithographic*photomechanical preparation 
occupations - — — - 
Artists . 



Cameramen • 



Developers • 
Platennakers • 
Strippers 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table a Estimated employment in selected occupations in the printing and publishing industry 
United States, March 1970— Continued 



(In thou>«nd>) 



Occupation 



Production* maintenance, material movement, and 
powerplant worktra — <'^"*i""Td 

Other platemaking occupation* 

Electrotype ra 



Ftchera and engravers, except photoengravera , 
Photoengravera — — - 
Stereotypers > 



Preaaroom occupation* 



Fltxographic pressmen — 

Cravure pressmen, rotogravure and sheet fed ■ 

Letter pressmen, sheet fed and roll fed 

Letterset pressmen < 



Offset lithographic-pressmen, sheet fed and roU 
fed 



Steel die pressmen < 



Press assistants and feeders - 

Screen process occupations 

Screen cutters 



Screenmakers. photographic process • 
Screen printers • 



Binding, mailing, and shipping occupations • 
Bindery machine setup men — 

Bindery %vorkers 

Bookbinders i — ____ 

Deliverymcn . _ 

Mailers 



newspapers - 



Routemen. 

Shipping and receiving cleriis 
Tntckdrivers • 



Constniction. maintenance, repair, and powerplant 

occupations — ■ —^-^ 

Carpenters . 



Electricians 
Machinists 



Mechanics, automotive — — 

Mechanics, general . 

Mechanics, maintenance - 
Mechanics and repairmen, all other • 

Plumbers and pipefitters 

Sutionary engineers ■ 



All other production, maintenance, material nwve. 

ment. and powerplant occupations — — — 

Foremen, nonworking ' 



All other skilled craftsmen and kindred workers • 

All other operatives and semiskilled workers 

All other laborers and unskilled workers 

Service workers ■ 



Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers ■ 
Janitors, porters, and cleaners - 
All other service workers 



Estimated 
employment 



641.1 
22.4 

2. 1 
0) 
9.7 
8.4 
117.5 
(•) 
2.2 
4 J. 2 
-5.9 

38.0 
(') 

24.6 
3.1 

<^ 

C) 

173.0 
8.9 
73.0 
10. 
14. 
25. 
14. 
15. 
11. 



13,5 
{') 
1.9 
5.0 

«^ 
(*) 
2.6 

0 

105.7 
14.5 
10.9 
29.4 
50.9 
23.3 
1.8 
17.5 
4.0 



Percent 
of toul 



57.6 
2.0 
.2 

.9 
.8 
10.6 

.2 
3.9 
.5 



2.2 
.3 



15.6 
.8 
6.6 
1.0 
1.3 
2.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 

1.2 

.2 
.4 



9.5 
1.3 



Relative 

error 
(percent) 



1 

NA 
10 

6 
6 
NA 

15 
4 
11 



5 

NA 



NA 
5 
3 
7 
6 
4 
7 
5 
6 



NA 
3 

11 
8 
5 
3 
7 
3 

10 



^ U^^Xn r."So .'Jjro'y:;^ " P*""^- ^<»" publication standards. 

ascertli^^r^ZuTM^^^ the magnitude o£ which has not yet bee 

NA. Not available. The relative error was computed for all specific occupation, but not for all occupational groupings. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. DepartRxnt o£ Labor. Bureau of Labor SUtisUcs 
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Table A, Estimated distribution for selected occupations in the communications'^equipment industry, 
except telephone and telegraph (SIC 3662). September 1967, September 1968, and March 1970 



fin thou»»ndt) 



Selected occupation 


1957 

employment 


1968 
employment 


employment 


1970 percent 
'distribution 


Total employment — ~>— ■■ — 


385.3 


390.6 


352.5 


100.00 


Administrative, managerial, profeaaional. <alea. and 














technical personnel , . . ■■ . — 


172 


7 


172.2 


159 


3 


■ 45.19 




63 


4 


64.0 


57 


4 


16.28 


Accounting clerk* - — 


3 


5 


?.4 


3 


2 


.90 


Expediter* • — - — - — - 


5 


5 


5.7 


■ 6 


0 


1.70 


Office machine operator* — - 


5 


3 


5.2 


5 


0 


1.41 


Console operator* — 


1 


2 


1. 1 


1 


1 


. 31 


Keypunch operator* 


2 


1 


2.0 


1 


7 


.48 


Tabulating -machine operator*. A* B.C. 




6 


.7 




4 


.11 


Other office-machine operator* — — 


1 


4 


1.5 


1 


8 


.48 


Payroll or timekeeping clerk* _ . .. —■ 


1 


0 


1. 1 




8 


.22 


Secretaries — — 






12.5 


11 


2 


3.17 


Shipping or receiving clerk* 


1 


7 


1.9 


1 


6 


.45 


Stenographer* - 


3 


4 


3. 1 


2 


9 


.82 


Typist* 


5 


3 


5.5 


4 


2 


1.19 


Stock clrrk* — 


2 


9 


3. 5 


3 


1 


. 87 


Other — 


22 


5 


22! 1 


19 


5 


5)55 


211 > M. > 1 . .1 


143 


4 


148. 1 


129 


7 


36.79 


A**embler* — 


47 


5 


52.3 


43 
1 


7 


12. 39 


Co»l v/inder* — 


2 


1 


2.0 


7 


.48 


Electrician* — 




9 


1.1 


1 


2 


.34 


Filer*, grinder*, and polisher* 




9 


1.1 




9 


.25 


Foremen (nonworking) — — 


5 


6 


5.7 


4 


7 


1.33 


Inspectors — — 


11 


2 


12. 1 


9 


8 


2.78 


Machine tool operators 


6 


7 


7.1 


" 7 


5 


2.12 


Machinists ■■ - .., . 


4 


1 


4.4 


4 


3 


• 1.21 


Mechanics and repairmen ■■ 


2 


4 


2.7 


2 


8 


.79 
.08 


Millwrights 




3 


.2 




3 


Painters, maintenance ■ - — — 




4 


.4 




3 


.U8 


Painters, production --- ■- — 




9 


1.1 


1 


0 


.28 


Platers . 




8 


.9 




7 


.19 


Platers, helpers 




3 


.2 




2 


.05 


Plumbers and pipefitters 




4 


.4 




4 


.11 


Power truckers - — - 




3 


.4 




4 


.11 


-Punch-press operators ■ — 


1 


0 


1.2 




9 


.25 


Setup men. machine tool — 




5 


.5 




5 


• 14 


Sheet -metal mechanics 


1 


7 


2.0 


2" 


2 


.62 


Stationary engineers . 




1 


.2 




2 


.05 


Teste rs 


9 


2 


8.7 


7 


3 


2. 07 


Toolmakers snd dtemakers ■ • 


2 


2 


2.0 


1 


8 


.51 


Truckdrivers — 




7 


. 7 




6 


.17 


Welders, hand 




8 


. 7 




8 


.22 


Welders, machine . 




3 


.4 




3 


.08 


Wtremen 


9 


1 


11.5 


10! 


8 


3.06 


Other skilled trades and other manual occupations 


32 


9 


27.9 


24. 


3 


6. 89 


Service workers — — 


7 


1 


6.4 


6. 


2 


1.75 



NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Ststisticn. 
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•Table 5. Employment of engineers, by Industry, January 1961-69 



07-09 
10-14 
15-17 



19 
20 

22.23 

26 

28 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
38 



40 

41-47 

48 

49 

50-59 
60-67 



70-79 
8) 
807 
891 



Industry 



All industries 



Agriculture, forestry, ind fisheries ^ 
Mining — — ■ .... 



Contrict construction • 



Manuficturinf ■ 

Ordnance and accessories — 

Food and kindred products 

Textile mill products and apparel 

Paper and allied products 

Chemicals and allied products - 



Petroleum refining and related industries 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 

Stone, clay, and glass products - 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products — 

Machinery, except electrical ' 



Electrical machinery, equipment, and 
supplies 



Transportation equipment ' — - _ 

Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments; photographic and optical goods; 

watches and clocks — _ 

Other* = 



Transportation, communications, and utilities 



Railroad transportation 

Other transportation services 

Communication ■ 



Electric, gaa, and sanitary services 
Wholesale and retail trade 



Finance, inaurance, and real estate 



Services 



Hotel, personal, business, repair, amuse- 
ment recreation, and legal' . 

Medical and dental laboratortea 



Engineering and architectural cervices • 



1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


640 1 


669. 7 


711,6 


726. 4 


749.2 


776. 2 


824.0 


847.7 


849.0 


{') 


(') 


17. 0 


17. 0 


17.3 


17.2 


17.3 


17. 3 


18.7 


36.2 


37.5 


* 38.8 


38.8 


42.0 


46.7 


43.3 


48. 0 


46. 8 


* 450.2 
36.2 
5.8 
2.6 
9.0 
32.2 
9.4 
5.3 
7.6 
20.5 
23.9 
62.3 


472.3 
41.1 
5.8 
2.7 
9.5 
33.2 
9.5 
5.1 
7.9 
21.1 
23.9 
65.3 


503.3 
46.2 
5.8 
2.9 
9.5 
34.6 
9.6 
5.6 
8.0 
20.3 
24.7 
69.6 


504.4 
47.4 
4.4 

3. 8 
9.3 
39.4 
9.8 
6.0 
7. 8 
18.6 
24.8 
72.7 


519.9 
• 50.7 
4.8 
3.4 
9.6 
38.6 
10. 1 
7.2 
8.4 
20.0 
26.2 
73.5 


536.2 
51.5 
4-9 
3.7 
9.7 
40.6 
9.9 
7. 8 
8^9 
20.5 
27.9 
75.1 


577.5 
51.9 
5.2 
3.7 
9.4 
42.5 
10.7 
9. 7 
9^6 
21.4 
29.2 
81.5 


585.7 
53.7 
5.2 
3.9 
9.6 
42.9 
10.6 
9. 0 
9.6 
21.4 
29.2 
~ 83.5 


586. 5 
54.2 
7.4 
3.7 
9.2 
44.2 
8.8 
10. 3 
9.7 
21.6 
28.7 
81.1 


117.7 
85.9 


122.7 . 
90.5 


133.9 
97.3 


129.6 
96.7 


132.1 
100.6 


135.5 
103.6 


142.0 
119.5 


145.0 
121.0 


146.7 
123.7 


24.3 
6.1 


25.9 
6.4 


26. 8 
6.7 


26.7 
6.5 


27.9 
6.7 


29.6 
7.0 


32.4 
7.8 


33.0 
8. 1 


30.0 
7.2 


43.2 


44.7 


44.8 


46.6 


50. 8 


51.6 


53.2 


55.4 


53. 1 


8.8 

12.5 
21.9 


8.7 

12.8 

23.2 


8.3 

^12.9 
23.6 


8. 8 

13.7 
24. 1 


4. 1 
4.3 
16. 8 
25.5 


4. 1 
4.3 
17. 1 
26. 1 


4.2 
5,1 
17.9 
25.9 


4.3 
4. 8 

18.8 
27.5 


3.3 
4.1 
18.7 
27.0 


15.0 


16.7 


18.2 


23.1 


21.6 


23. 0 


24.8 


25.6 


20.8 


2.5 


3. 1 


3.1 


5.0 


4.0 


4.2 


4.4 


4.9 


4.7 


75.7 


78.9 


85.5 


90.5 


93.7 


97. 3 


103.4 


109.1 


118.3 


28.8 


30.0 


35.7 


36.5 


35.2 


36. 1 


39.4 


41. 1 


49.0 


46.9 


48.9 


49.8 


54.0 


58.5 


61.2 


64.0 


68.0 


69.3 



« NS L'ilSl;;t..'f«*"* 1"* *^«»»*» group are included in the total only, since tbey have averaged fewer than 1,000 over the years. 

> t engineers in mining are shown for 1961 and 1962 because the data are not comparabTe with later years. ^ 

daU are not Lm^^hll " consolidated reports in the motor vehicle industry, the 1967, 1968. and 1969 

i!i?h?nery groupT ^^'^ adjustment also affects to a lesser degree ordnance and"ndustriei in the e"ctrJcal 

(SIC 27)!^\^i;i\V/nd iJ^^^^^^ products (SIC 24): furniture and fixtures (SIC 25): printing and publishing 

IM^* Y and leather producta (SIC 31); and miscellaneoua manufacturing (SIC 39). 

VirtuaUy all the employment is contained in commercial laboratories, research and other business services (SIC 739). 

NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totala. 
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Table 6. Employment of scientists by industry* January 1961*69 



(In thomand*^ 



07-09 
10-U 
15-17 



19 
20 

22.23 

26 

28 

29 

30 

3Z 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 < 



40-47 

48 

49 

50-59 
60-67 



70-79. 
81 
807 
891 



Industry 



All Induttriea 



Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ' 

Mining — . - , — . ^ 



Contrsct construction' 



Manufacturing — — — 

Ordnance and accessories ■ ■— 

Food snd kindred products — 

Textile mill products snd spparel • 
Paper and allied products — — 
Chemicsls snd allied products 



Petroleum refining snd related industries — 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products • 

Stone, clsy. and glass products . 

Primary metsl industries — . 

Fabricated metal products ■■ — — 

Machinery, except electrical - 



Electrical machinery; equipment and 
supplies 



Transportation equipment* — ^ 

Professional, scientific, snd controlling ^ 
instruments; photographic and optical goods; 
watches and clocks ■■ . - . — 
Other* L 



TrsnsporUtion, communication, and utilities- 
Transportation and relatrd services' — — 
» Communicstion' • 



Electric, gas, snd sanitary services 
Wholessle and retail trade , 



Finance, insurance, and real estate 



Hotel, personal, business, repair, amuse-: 

ment recreation, and legal ^ 

Medical and denUl laboratories 



Engineering and architectural services. 



115.2 
4.5 
7.2 
1.2 
3.6 
47.2 
4.9 
1.9 
2.1 
9.9 
2.2 
,4.9 

9.2 
9.5 



4.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

2.7 

2.1 

13.2 

10.3 
1.0 

' 1.9 



1962 



120. 1 
t>. 1 
6.7 

1. 3 
3.9 

49.9 
4.9 
2.0 

2. 1 
10.5 

2. 1 
5.2 

9.5 
8.9 



4.6 
1.6 

1.6 

1.0 

3. 1 

2. 1 

15.3 

12.4 
1. 1 
1. 8 



122.4 
6.7 
7.1 
1.3 
3.9 
50.4 
5.0 
2.1 
2.1 
9.5 
2.3 
5.8 

10.4 
8.7 



4.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.1 

3.5 

2.1 

17.2 

13. p 
1.1 
2.3 



1964 



10. 1 



125.9 
7.2 
7.6 
1.2 
4. 0 
51.5 
5. 1 
2.0 
2. 1 
9.5 
2.6 
7. 1 

9.7 
9. 1 



4.7 

1.9 

2.0 

1.2 

4. 3 

2.3 

19.0 

14.7 
1.2 
3. 1 



1965 



11.6 



123.5 
7.8 
7.2 
2.3 
3.9 
53.4 
4.0 
3.0 
1.5 
7.3 
2.6 
6.5 

8.2 
8.7 



5.4 
1.7 

1.8 

1.2 

7.9 

4.4 

18.6 

15.1 
1.3 
2.2 



1966 



129.7 
8.4 
6.9 
2.5 
4. 1 
57. 1 
4.0 
3.2 
1.7 
7.2 
2.3 
6.5 

9.0 
8.9 



6.0 
1.9 

1. 8 

1.2 

8.6 

4.8 

20.5 

16.2 
1.4 
2.9 



189. 1 



135.8 
9.0 
7.4 
1.8 
4.5 
56.9 
4.0 
2.7 
2.4 
7.8 
2.6 
7.1 

10.5 
11.3 



5.7 
2.0 

1.9 

1.2 
10.1 

4.8 

21.2 

16.6 
1.6 
3.0 



144.6 
9.7 
8.4 
1.9 
4.0 
60. 0 
4.1 
2.8 
2.4 
8.1 
2.7 
8.3 

11.2 
12.6 



6.5 
1.9 

2.0 

1.2 
10.0 

4.9 

22.9 

17.6 
1.6 
6. 1 



149.2 
8.8 
7. 3 
2. 1 
5.5 

59.3 
3.9 
4.1 
2.4 

10.5 
2.5 
8.7 

13.9 
12.2 



5.8 
2. 3 

3.3 
1.6 

1.3 

8.4 

5. 1 

31.3 

24.5 
1. 8 
5.0 



I Scientists include chemists, physicists. meUllurgists. geologists and geophysiclsU. other physical sclentisu, agricultural scientists bioloal- 
cal scientisU. medicsl scientists, other life scientists and mathematicians. 

Eatimatea for acientiata In this Industry group are included in the toUl only, since they have averaged fewer than 1. OOO ever the vears 
> No estimates for scientists In nrUning are shown for 1961 and 1962 because the daU are not comparable with later years. y^mr.. 
Due to a change In estimating procedure and the allocation of consolidated reports in the motor vehicle industry the 1967. 1968. and 1969 
daU are not comparable with 1966 and earlier years. This adjustment also affects to a lesser decree ordnance snd Industries In the electrical 
machinery group* 

virtually all the employment is contained ?n commercial laboratories, research and other business services (SIC 739). 
NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual Items may not equal totals. 

i.i^^^^n^^^' ?*,**^"''c' P*X"" employment In private Industry and are drawn from the annual surveys conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Lubor Bureau o£ Labor Statistics w. h the sup^rt of the National Science Foundation. (For further deUlls see BLS Bulletin 1609. SclenUHc and 
Technica Personnel in Industry 196U66 and BLS Bulletin 1674. Scientific snd Technical Personnel in Industry. 1967) . Scientific snd technics I 
personnel In governments, colleges and universities, and nonpro fit institutions were excluded because they Ire cov ered in sepsrate surveys. 
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Table 7. Employment of technicians* by industry* January 1961*69 



Induitry 



1961 



1962 



1963 



1S64 



1966 



1967 



1968 



All Induitrici 



589.5 



619.0 



636.5 



646.5 



10-14 
15.17 



19 
20 

22,23 

26 

28 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
38 



40 

41-47 

48 

49 

50-59 
60-67 



70.79 
81 
807 
891 



Agriculture, forcitry, and flshcrlct ' 
Mining — . 



_745.5 



Contrsct conitructlon . 



M«nxif*ctur{ng . 



OrdMnce and acceaaorici 

Food and kindred producta— — 
Textile mill producta and fc^jirtl ■ 
Paper and allied product!. 



Chemical and allied products ' - 

Petroleum refining and related induitriei 

Rubber and miactllaneoui ptaitic* product! . 

Stone, clay, and glaaa producta — . 

Primary n>eUl induitrits - — ■ 
Fabricated meUl product! 



Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery, eq:uipment. 
•uppliet ' 



Transportation equipment* — ■ ■ ,. ■ ..^^ 
Profeaaional, •cientific. and controlling 
instrument!; photographs and optical gooda; 
watchca and clocks 



Other mamifacturlng industriea*- 



TransporUtion. communication, and utilitiea 

Railroad transportation _ — - 

Transportation services- ■ . 

CoRununication 



Electric, gaa, and aanitary aervicea . 
Wholesale and retail trade - 



Finance, insurance. real eatate 
Services 



Hotel, personal, buainess, repair, amuse- 
ment, recreation, and legal ^ 

Medical and dental laboratories 

Engineering and architectural aervicea—- 



(*) 

26.0 

329.6 
16.9 
3.2 
2.6 
5.7 
35.6 
5.4 
5.1 
5.1 
16.0 
23.3 
53.8 

84.1 
47.8 



18.5 
6.5 

52.3 
6.2 

29?8 
16.3 

22.9 

4.3 

106.6 

37.0 
13.5 
56.1 



(*) 
26.2 

355.9 
18.2 
3.9 
2.8 
6.2 
35.5 
5.8 
5.1 
5.4 
18.1 
25. 8 
57.9 

92.6 
51.2 



20.0 
6.9. 

54.3 
6.0 

30.4 
17.9 

21.6 

4.4 

113.8 

36.0 
15.6 
62.2 



27.8 

365.3 
19.3 
4.0 
2.8 
6.3 
36.8 
4.7 
4.9 
5.7 
16.5 
25.3 
61.7 

93.8 
55.4 



20.6 
7.5 

55.6 
6.0 

30.7 

v. 9 

23.3 

4.6 

129.2 

39.8 
16.2 
73.2 



10.4 

23. 8 

370.0 
19.2 
4.7 
2.7 
6.3 
38. 0 
4.6 
4.7 
5.8 
17.3 
25.9 
64.9 

93. 8 
56.0 



18.7 
7.9 

57.9 
6.5 

31.3 
20. 1 

25.8 

4.6 

142.5 

40.2 
18.7 
83.6 



25.4 

369.4 
19.4 
4. 1 

2.2 
6.0 
36.7 
5.7 
5.0 
5.6 
17.4 
24.7 
65.5 

96.8 
55.2 



19.3 
5.8 

56.9 
4.5 
2.1 
30.6 
19.6 

29.4 

5.2 

149. 1 

39.6 
18.6 
90.9 



30.2 

380.4 
19.3 
4.2 
2.6 
6.0 
38.3 
5.8 
4.9 
5.6 
17.6 
24.7 
67.4 

100.9 
56.8 



20.2 
6.2 

58.4 
4.7 

2.1 
31.7 
19.8 

31.2 



156.2 

39.9 
18.5 
97.8 



25.7 

41^.0 
20.9 
5.1 
2.4 
8. 1 
40. 8 
6.2 
5.5 
7.4 
18.2 
25.8 
77.8 

104.4 
64.4 



22.5 
6.2 

62.4 
4.0 
2.7 

34.5 

21.2 

38.0 

7.2 

172.5 

48.5 
20.7 
103.3 



10.3 

36.7 

410.9 
19.9 
4.5 
3.2 
6.8 
41. 1 
5.9 
5.4 
6.0 
18.5 
25.9 
75.4 

109.5 
61. 2 



22.8 
4.6 

64.4 

7. 6 
2.9 
33.6 
20. 3 

32.0 

5.9 

184.4 

46.2 
21.4 
116.8 



772.5 



31.5 

421.9 
20. 1 
5.9 
2.9 
6.8 
45.4 
6.9 
5.9 
7.0 
19.7 
25.4 
76.3 

106.4 
61.8 



23.3 
8. 1 

70. 1 
4.3 
3.7 
38.6 
23.5 

39.7 

6.3 

188.5 

51.1 
22.5 
114.9 



..ch.lcU«';„"d'=iroft.t.tchn^^^^^^^^ *"""'"•• •"<'.l«<"nic..chnici«.. o*.r .„,i„..rin, .nd phy.lc.l .cl.nC.chn.C.n.. »,...c,.„c. 



machinery group. — *n mi« eicciricai 



1 l\ manuiaciures laj^- iiy, lumber and wood products (Sl< 

(SIC 27), leather and leather products (SIC 31); and miscelUneous manufacturing (SIC 39 >. * ' 

Virtually all the employment is conUined in commercial laboratories, reaearch, and other busineaa aervices SIC 739 



NOTE: Detail may not add to toUl because of rounding or incluaion in total of itema not shown aeparately. 
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Table 8. Employment of scientists by occupation and industry, January 1060 



(In thomandt) 



SIC 
code 


inouttry 


-T«XI 

physical 
and lUe 

scientists 


I^hysical scientists 


Ufe 
scitntiete 


Mathema* 

ticLans 


Totel 


Chemietff 


Phyeiciste 


Ceoloftsts 
f eophysictsti 


AH other 




All induttrici . 


213.5 


150.9 


90. S 


20.6 


15.9 


23.9 


23.6 


39.0 


07*09 


As'lcttlturc* fcrettry* ftnd Hiheriti 


.6 


0) 


(M 


0) 


(') 


(•) 


.6 


(») 


lO-U 


Minln- 


14.7 


14.3 


.9 


.2 


12.8 


.4 




.4 


15.17 


Contract conatruction ^^•«««. 


.9 


.4 


. 1 


0) 


.3 


(•) 


(M 


.5 




Manufacturinf ......^^^.^..rT.r........ tt 


149.2 


111. 2 


76* 6 


13. 3 


I. I 




16.8 


21,2 


19 


Ordnvict and acctttoritt ,,,,„,, 


8.8 


4. 7 


I. 5 


2. 5 




• 5 


> 


3.9 


20 


Food and kindred produet« _.,j..x-.,-i.x- 


7. 3 


4. 6 


4. 3 


(M 


(M 






, 4 


22.23 


Ttxtile mill products and appartl r..., 


2.1 


1. 9 


1. i 


('1 


('1 


!l 




, 2 


26 


Paper and allied products 


5.5 


4. 1 


3. 3 


^ 1 


, J 


. 6 


1. 0 


.4 


28 


Chemical • jMid allied product e 


59.3 


45.7 


41.6 


2.2 


.2 


r.7 


11, 9 


1.7 


29 


Petroleum reflnlnf And related 






















3.9 


3.7 


3. 3 


.1 ' 


.3 


(•) 


0) 


.2 


30 


Kubber and roiecelUneoue pUetice 


















4.0 


3.7 


2,7 


. I 


(») 


.9 




.3 


32 


Stone* clay* and fUee products 


2.4 


2.2 


1.4 


. 3 


.2 


.3 


iii 


.2 


33 


Primary metal induetries ^„ 


10.5 


10.0 


2.9 


.2 




6.9 




.5 


34 




2.5 


2.1 


1.0 


. 3 


iii 


.8 




.4 


35 


Machinery* except electrical ^. 


8.7 


*.9 


2.0 


l.O 




1.9 


.2 


3.6 


36 


Electrical machinery, equipment and 




















supplies «»• 


13.9 


9.4 


2.8 


3.4 


3.2 


. 3 


4.2 


37 


Tr^ porta 1 1 ■qup{iyf*nf< 


12.2 


7,7 


3.1 


2.0 


. 1 


2.5 


. I 


4.4 


38 


Profe seional* scientific* and controlltnf 




















instrumented photofraj^ic and optical 




















foods; watches and clocks „ — Ttr-rrr., 


5.8 


4.7 


3.2 


I. I 




.4 


.S 


.6 




Other » 


2.3 


1.8 


1. 7 


0) 




.1 


.3 


.2 




Transportation* communicatione* and 






















3.3 


1.4 


.6 




.4 


.4 




1,7 


40.47 


Transportation and related servicee 


1.6 


.6 


.2 


lii 


> . I 


.3 




1,0 


48 


Communication ....,....x_^^x_>..„»,^..„.w, 


.4 




(') 




(M 


(M 




,4 


49 


Electric, fas* and sanitary services 


1.3 


.8 


.4 




. 3 


.1 


.2 


.3 


50-59 


Wholesale and retail trade..........*.^......-.^.. 


8.4 


4.0 


3.0 


.4 


. 1 


.5 


1. I 


3.3 


50.67 


Finance* insurance and real estate 


5.1 


(') 


(*) 


(') 


(») 


{•) 


.4 


4.7 






31.3 


19.6 


9.3 


6.7 


1.2 


2.4 


4.5 


7.2 


70.79. 


Hotel* personal* busintss. repair^ 








( 










81 


amueemcnt* recreation and lefal 


24.5 


16.3 


8.5 


5.5 


.6 


1.7 


2,7 


5.5 


807 


Medical and dental laboratories ^.........^ 


1.8 


.2 


.2 


(') 


(•) 


(') 


1.6 


0) 


891 


Enfineerinf and architectural 












services.....M» ^ 


5.0 


3.1 


.6 


1.2 


.6 


.7 


.2 


1.7 



* Fewer than 50. 

* Due toachanfein estlmatinf procedure and the allocation of consolidated reports in the motor vehicle industry, the 1969 data are not com. 
parable with 1966 and earlier years. This adjustment also affecte to a lesser defree certain other industries, namely ordnence and industries in the 
electrical machinery froup. 

' Included are: Tobacco manufactures (SIC 21); lumber and wood products (SIC 24); furniture and fixtures (SIC 25); printinf and publishinf 
(SIC 27): leather and leather products (SIC 31): and miscellaneous manufacturinf (SIC 39). 

* Virtually all the employment is conUlned In commerical laboratories. re eear^h and other business services* (SIC 739). 

NOTE: Because of rounding* sums of individual items may not equal total e. 

SOURCE: Data cover payroll employment in private industry and are drawn from the annual surveys conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor* 
Statistics with the support of the National Science Foundation. Scientific and technical pereonncl In fovemmcnts* colUfes end universities* and non. 
profit institutions were excluded because they are covered In separate survey e. 
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TabI* 9. Emptoym«nt of technicians, by occupation and industry. January 1060 

(In thoM»*ndi) 



SIC 
codt 



Induicry 



07.09 
10.14 
15.17 



19 
20 

22.23 
26 
26 
29 

30 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
36 



40*47 

41 

49 

50.59 
60*67 



70.79 
61 
607 
691 



AH induttriti 

^griculiurt. fortitry, and flihtrict . 

Mining 

Contract conttruction 



Manufacturing ^ 

Ordnanct and acctitoriti ..,„mi!.Ii 

' Food and kindrtd product! 

Ttxtile mill and appartl productt 
P»P«r and allitd productt 
Chemicals and aUitd productt 
Pctroltum and refining and rtUttd 

induttrice i-i-,.-...,-.. 

Aubb«r and mitctlUntout pUttict 
productt. 



Stont, cUy, andgUtt productt 
Primary mtUl induttritt 
Tabricattd mtUl productt 
KAchiAtry, txctpt tltctrical. 



Cltctrical machintry, cquipfntnt and 

tupplitt -T. 

Trantportation •<iuipmtnt< 



Proftttional, tcitntific and controlling 
inttnunentt; photographic ^ni optical 
goodt; watchtt and clockt 
Othtr manufacturing induttritt' .-■ 



Trantportation, communication knd 

Utilititt TTT...rT,.....,-r...r 

Trantporution and rtUttd ttrvictt .Z 

Communication . .., 

Cltctric. gat, and tanitary ttrvictt».Z 

Wholttalt and rtUil tradt « 

Financt, inturanct, and rtal ttUtt 

Strvictt 



Hottl, ptrtonal, butinttt, rtpair, 
amuttmtnt rtcrtation. and ItgaP 
Mtdical and dtntal Uboratoritt 
EnginteriAg and archittctural ttrvictt" 



Total 


Draft tmtn 


Survtyort 


Electrical 

and 
electronic 


T ukhn - 

tnginttrini 
and phytica 
tcienct 


Ufe 
tcience 


M\ other 
techniciant 


772.5 


27S.5 


27.1 


177.9 


174.7 


30.3 


87.0 


.6 


(•) 


0) 


(•) 


(») 


.6 


.2 


13.7 


3.7 


1.4 


1 c 
1. 3 


4.2 


. 2 


2.7 


31. S 


17.6 


3. 2 


6. 4 


1.4 


0) 


2.7 


421.9 
20.1 
5.9 
2.9 
6.6 
45.4 


140.6 
4. 3 
.6 
.3 
1.4 
4.4 


1.4 
. 1 

(M 


t7. 7 

9.0 
. 4 
.2 
.8 


129. 5 
5.6 
1.7 
1.0 
3.3 

26.6 


6. 3 
(') 

.9 
0) 

. 1 
4.2 


46.2 
1.0 
2.1 
1.4 
1. 1 
6.5 


6.9 


. 6 




. 3 


4.6 


0) 


1. 1 


5.9 
7.0 
19.7 
25.4 
76. 


1.5 
2,6 
5.5 
17*4 
38.7 


(») 
.1 

.2 
.2 
■ 1 


.2 
.7 
1.7 
1.4 
14.8 


3.0 
2.3 
9.1 
4.1 
15.4 


(») 

. 1 
. 1 

0) 

.2 


1.2 
1.2 
3.1 
1.6 
7.1 


106. i 
61.8 


30.1 
22.2 


.4 

.1 


49. 1 
9.3 


19.6 
25.0 


. 1 
. 1 


6.9 
5.1 


23.3 
6. 1 


6.6 
4.2 


(») 
.1 


7. 1 
1.0 


5.4 

1.7 




3.7 
1.1 


70.1 
6.0 
31.6 

23. S 


10. 1 
2.2 
1.3 
6.6 


2.9 
1.1 
.2 
1*6 


32.6 
1.9 

23.6 
7.1 


17.6 
1.2 

11.2 
5.2 


. 1 

0) 

. 1 


6.6 
1.6 
2.3 
2.9 


39.7 


5.5 


(») 


17.7 


3.0 


1.6 


11.7 


6.3 


.7 


(M 


. 1 


.4 


.2 


4.9 


188.5 


96,9 


18.2 


21.9 


18.6 


21. 1 


11.8 


51. 1 
22.5 
114.9 


16.7 
(') 
80.2 


.2 
18.0 


14.6 

n 

7.1 


13.8 
4.6 


.5 
20.5 
. 1 


5.1 
2.0 
4.7 



j Ptwer than 50. 

Vlr,u.IIy .H ,h. .mp,oym.„, .«^,„., ^ ccmm.rC, Ubo,.,o,i... „/.«ch AT^h.r bu.l ,s,C 739). 

NOTKt Bcc*u I. o< roundlnf . lumt o< Individual iiemt m*y not tquil loUlt. 

Bu,..S^tSS;,«.«:;i«'w?rh''^h°"X^^^^^^ -"y-y conduc..dby.h. U.S. D.p.rtm.n, „, ubor. 

.Itl... .nd nonprofit ln.tU„tlon. «.r. Vx.lud.d b«"u.. ther." ctt^tid "n ..^I«t" ."t.JJl" fov.mm.nt. «!l.g... .nd uX"! 
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T«bl« 10. Employment of sCf^ritific, prof«ttion«t, and 
Uchnical p«rsonn«l by StaU gov«rnm«nts» 
January 1964 and January 1067 



OccuptUon 



1944 



AU occttpationi^- 

Cnginttri 

Civil tnginttri* ••— 
SaniUry tnginctri 
Othtr tnginttrt 

Scitntiiti 
Ch«fn{iti 



Ctologiiti and gtophyticiiti 
Othtr phyiictl icitntitti 
Agriculturtl tcitntiitt 
BiomtdictI icitntitti — 
Othtr lift tcitntiiti 

MtthtmaticUni 

Sutiiticitni - 

C«onomiiti 

Sociologiitt and antliropologiitt ' 
Othtr tocitt tcitntiitt 
CU^Ucal ^ychotogiiti 
Social ptychotog'iiti 
Othtr piychotogiiti 



Social worktrt' 
Stltcttd htalth proftiiiont* 



|>ttblic httlth oHictrt (M. D. ) - 
PiycblatriiU (M.D.) 



All othtr phyaicitna (M.D. and D.O.) - 
Dtntiitt (D.D.S. orD. D.M.}« 
Proftiiional nurtti (R. N. ) * 
Vtttrlnariant (D. V. m. ) — 
Saniu riant < 



Ttchniciana • 



Drtftimtn« 
Survtyora^- 



Cncinttring ttchniciana 
Phytictl tcitnct ttchniciaat >« 
Agricultural ttchalciant — 
Biological ttchniciana 
Mtdical and dtnul ttchniciana < 
Othtr ttchniciana* ■*-^**'— 



34.9 
31.0 
1.2 
2.3 



16.7 
1.4 
1.0 
. 1 
3.3 
2.0 
2.9 
.3 
1.6 
.7 
.2 
.S 
2.0 
.1 
.4 

9.2 

36.2 
.1 
3.1 
4.4 

1.0 
21.6 
1.1 
3.4 

60.2 
7.9 
12.0 
30.9 
1.9 
2.0 
1.1 
3.7 
.1 



* Tht t964 and 1967 toutt art not comparabU. S«t footnott 3. 

* Indudti tltctricali mtchanical* and traffic tnginttri. 

' Dau for 1967 art not comparablt with 1964 btcauKt of a changt in dif- 
initional rtquirtmtnti. Tht H67 dau include hoUtrt o( hachtlor*t dtgrtta and 
abovt* whitt tht 1964 data includt only holdtra of matttr*t dtgrttt tnd abovt. 

* Tht rtltvant occupationt do not includt phyticiant and dtntittt dttling 
with p«tUntt. 

^''''^"vau for 1964 wart ovtrauttd to tht txttnt that chainnttn and rodmtn 
w%rt includtd. 

.»f * Compttttr programtrt.lncludad for tht firtt timt in 1967. 

NOTE: Btcautt of rounding* tunta of individual ittmt mty not tqual totals. 

SOURCE: 1964 data* Employmtnt of Scitntific* Proftiiional* and Ttchnictt 
Ptraonntl in Statt Covwrnmtnti Jaimary guUttin i&jT U^o7). 196? data* 

Burttu o( Labor statiitiet* unpubUihta aantplt aurvty prtUminary data. 
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T«b1« 11. Employment of •ngin««rs and •dentists by univsrsKiss and collsgss. January iW 



(In thontiMil 



ritld of «mploymtnt 



Toul ' 



Cii|{nttri •*m'> 



Atron4utieal • 
Chtmieal — 

Civil 

Electrical • 



Mteh«nieal 

Othtr tniinttri 

Phyileal icltntiiti 
Chtmiiti — 
C«rth leitntiiti* 

MathtnutkUni • 
Othtr fkyaieal acltntiiu- 



Uft aeltntiiti 
Airieultural 
Biolofleal 



PiyeholofUtt — *• 

Social teltntUti 
Economltti 
Sociotofiiti 



Political acitntiita. 



Othtr •oeial leltntiiti . 
Othtr acitntiita, not tpteifiti 



Full timt 



Toul 



IS^.ft 



Ul 
l.i 
2.1 
6.7 
4.7 
I 0 
4.» 



3«.7 
U.O 

3.7 
10.4 
11.9 

l.t 

63.4 
13.4 
21.0 
29.0 

7.1 

26.4 
6. •I 

4.; 

4.V 
10.4 



TtacMni 



26.6 

7.3 
2.7 
6.0 
10.0 
.7 



5.7 

22.9 
S.l 
4.3 
4.S 
9.0 



Othtr* 



61.2 



9.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 

3.S 

1.1 
.3 

2.3 

12.1 
3.7 
1.0 
4.4 
1.9 
1.1 

34.1 
10. S 
1.3 

IS. 3 

1.3 

3.6 
1.3 
.S 
.4 
1.4 



Part timt* 



102.1 



14. S 
.9 
1.6 
2.0 
3.7 
2.4 
.6 
3.3 

i9.4 
9.9 
2.1 
1.1 

7.7 
1.0 

31.0 

S.O 
12.4 
20.6 

S.7 

14.3 
3.7 

:.o 

2.3 
S.3 



Ttaehinc 



16.2 
S.8 
1.6 
4.1 
6.4 
*3 

20.2 
1.0 
6.7 

12.5 

3.7 



Oihtr« 



42.0 



7.4 
.6 
1.0 
1.0 
1.6 
.9 
. I 
2.1 



17.1 

4.0 
$.7 
I.I 

2.S 

3.4 
1.1 
.• 
.4 
1.1 



tt« etnttri ae- 



I ij J ll > --.r- — , a,, wmmm awianvv* w&^vwuon*. 

w.,h r..«rc^\Vddi;&r Xfn'e^ >»iv«...i.. .nd c.M d ov.r .5 p.,c«. ,„v.lv.d 

NOTE: Btctuit of roundlni, tum< of Indlvidul Ittmi mty not t^ul louli. 
.h. NM?o«Pg; i?n^i:n'"«'n?;;;ll' Vnl U. .nu'cn.,.., ,«4 ^■sr M.y lUI. N.«.«, Scl.nc. r.u„d..lo«. .„d «.p»Ml.h.d d.u « 
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Tabi« 12. Employment of onginoors and sciantiata by univarsKiaa and collagaa. January 1967' 



(It 0»»aMii4i) 



ficM 0/ •m^lovmtnt 


fVll Umt 


Ptn timt' 


Tottl 






TAt4l 






All oct«H<ioi»* 




ll\.7 


107.7 


77.2 


111.5 


47.3 


51.4 


Cft|inttrt »»»»~»- * 




2S.I 


IS. 4 


12.4 


17.0 


7.5 


9.4 


AtroMatictl — — — — — 




1 • S 


. 4 


. 7 


1.0 


. S 


.1 


Chtmlcftl 




1.4 


.9 


.7 


1.7 


.7 


1.0 


Civil ~.. — 




3.3 


2.3 


1.0 


2.4 


1.0 


1.4 


Cltcirical 




7.4 


3.) 


4.2 


4.5 


2.2 


2.3 


MtcKAMul - 




S.2 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


1.3 


%.l 


Iik4«ttriU 




.1 


.4> 


.2 


.7 


.5 


.) 


Other tnfit**«ri — — 




5.9 


2.9 


3.0 


4.2 


1.5 


2.7 


Phyiictl icieMiitt 




47.1 


30.1 


14.5 


S4.5 


20.1 


IS.7 


CMmiiu ■'■ ■ -*» 




12.9 


l.i 


4.7 


11.5 


4.5 


5.0 


tMtih icitntim 




4.4 


S.I 


2.4 


S.7 


1.9 


I.I 






12.) 


4.4 


5.9 


1.5 


4.1 


4.5 


MtthtmtticiMt 




IS.3 


12.3 


2.9 


9.7 


7.9 


I.I 


Othtr ^yiictl icitntiiti • 




1.9 


^ .1 


1.2 


I.I 


.4 


.7 


UU tcitiitiitt 




70.1 


30.2 


40.1 


41.5 


21.2 


20.) 


A$ricttltttrt) » .... 




IS.3 


3.0 


12.3 


5.4 


.9 


4.4 


•ioloilctl -"^ 




23.9 


M.3 


9.4 


15.2 


1.0 


7.2 


Mt^ctl 




SO. 9 


12.1 


11. X 


20.9 


12. S 


1.4 


Piycholofiiti 




•.4 


4.4 


2.0 


4.1 


4,4 


2.4 


S«ci»l tcitntiitt* 




32.3 


24.4 


5.9 


17.9 


IS.I 


4.1 


CcoA&mlitt —»—.^»* 




7.9 


5.9 


2.0 


4.0 


3.1 


1.4 


Sociolofliti 




5.9 


4.9 


1.0 


3.S 


2.4 


.1 


Politictl icttnUm ■ 




5.9 


5.2 


.7 


2.9 


2.S 


.4 






12.4 


10.4 


2.2 


4.9 


5.1 


I.I 


OtMr tcit»tiitt« not t^tciflt4 — 




.• 


.S 


.5 


.1 


.S 


.4 



* Inclttiti tm^loymtiit in r«4tr«lly (un^t^ rttMrch m4 tftv«l*^mtiit ctMtri t4mini«ttrt4 by univtriltiti m4 colltfti. 

Ptrmimt •mploymtnt wai uttrly 40 ptrctMt •( toUl tmploymtnt; grt^ttt ttu^Mti tmployt^ «• tcltntiiti tnd tniinten wtra ovtr 40 
)««rctnt or tht |»«rtHim« •mploymtnt •M wart con€Mtrtlt4 in iht phyiUtl acitncat mtthtmaUci $rov». Oihtr Mrt-tima tmsloyati ware 
coacMtrAttd In th* lift •clancti occii^tiont. 

' Inclttitt Aiminiitrativt vU othtr (oACtieiti. Ovtr 70 ptrctnt %trt Involvtrf with rtittrch tii4 dtvtltpmtnt functiont. Lttt than 15 pt'ctnt 
wtrt tmployt^ in tht Tt^trtlly f«m4t4 rtit«rch tnd 4tvtlopfntM ctnttrt. 

* Znc!tt4«i timiMiitrttivt tntf othtr (uactioni. Almoit «11 wtrt tmploy«4 hy v^-t utUvtriititi tn4 collt|ti, tnd 90 ptrctnt wort lnvolvt4 wUh 
rtittrch tn4 dtvtlopmont. 

* Tht locitl icitnct dtfinltion wtt txpon^td in 1947 to includt rtittrch in «4uc«tlefi. 

J^TC: Btctttit o( roundinf. lumt o( in4ivi4u«l ittmt m«y not t^l touli. 
SOUKCC: B«iti on unpttbUih«4 turvty 4«U tt tht Ntciontl Scitnct FoundtUei). 
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rmb\9 ia Employment of •nginMrs and sci«ntisU by univ«rsiti«t and collagas January 1969* 



ritM of •m^loymt At 



All occu^tion* 



Entinttrt • 



AtroMutlctI • 
Chtmietl 

CJvil 

MtehAnkal > 



OtH«r tniintf rt • 

DirtictI •cltntittf 
Chtmittt 



Earth aeitntUtt 



run time 



2IS.2 



24. S 
1.4 
I.I 
).4 
7.t 
5. 



Otbtr ^hjrtieal •eitntittt > 



Uf« •ei«nUttt»» 
Airieultural < 
Bioiotieal*^ 
MHieBl--~ 



Soeial teitntiit** > 
C€*nomiit«>-^ 
SocUlogiitt- 



PftUtieal fcitncittt 
Hittorian* - — — - 
Other 90c\hl ecitfttiiu 



4.// 

S).« 
14.0 

3.0 
U.I 
19. S 

1.2 

79.4 
14.0 
2t.O 
39.4 

11.7 

4 J. 7 
t.7 
7.4 
4.t 

12.4 
t.2 



140.) 

15.9 
.« 

I.I 
2.7 
4.1 
J.J 
J. 9 

J9.S 
10.0 
J. 9 
i.l 
I4.S 
.1 

Jt.O 
J.O 
17.9" 
17.1 

9.4 

J7.J 
7.2 
4.4 
4.} 

IM 
S.2 



0«K«r' 



74.9 



10. 



S 
4 
.7 
.7 
J. 7 
2.2 
2.4 

14.2 
4.0 
I.l 
S.O 
J.O 
1.2 

41.4 
II. 0 
1.0 

22. S 

2.2 

4.4 

1.5 

.9 
.5 
.S 

J.O 



Ptrt timt* 



I3S.2 



17.9 
1.0 



40. J 
12.9 
4.1 
9.S 
12.2 
1.7 

4J.7 
S.9 
14.9 

2J.0 

•.9 

24.4 
S.2 
4.4 
J.S 
S.2 
S.9 



«I.O 

«.9 
.4 

.9 
1.4 
2.* 
1.7 
1.9 

2S.2 
7.1 
2.1 
4.7 
9.« 
.S 

2J.9 
I.J 
•.t 

IJ.9 

4.0 

17.1 
J.S 
J. 4 
2.7 
4.4 
J.O 



Othtr* 



^4.2 

1.0 
.4 
1.0 
1.4 
2.2 

1. J 
2.5 

IS. I 
S.I 

1.0 

4.t 

2. J 
I.l 

19.9 
4.4 

9.1 

2.9 

7. J 
1.7 
I.l 
.• 

.7 
2.9 



Th« toeial »eifnef dtfinition wtt txHA^td In 1947 to ineladt »Mareh in tdueation. 
NOTE: Bte»ttit of roundlnf, iuml of individual ittm* may not f<^al touU. 

^^""^^"^ ^'Mrgtl (gr gf^tnUfjg ATtiVitiff . H VftlVyHUft fn^^oHM a, 1949, nSF to-U. ri»tional Sei.n*. raund.tlon, Wa.Mntton. D.C. 
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Table 14. Emptoyment of technicians, by universities and colleges/ January 1965, January 1967. 
and January 1969 



(In thou»aiid») 



Ftdd of employment' 


Toul 


Ret care it and 

development 


Other 
activities 


1965 


1967 


1969 


1965 


1967 


1969 


1965 


1967 


1969 




47.0 


S7.5 


57.6 


36.2 




44.8 


42.4 


10.8 


12.7 


15.2 


Engineering mnd physical science 


17.4 


23.9 


20.8 


14.9 




19.8 


16.3 


2.2 


3.9 


4.5 




28.) 


32.2 


34.0 


20.2 




23.9 


24.1 


8.4 


8.5 


9.8 


Social science 


1.3 


1.4 


2.8 


1.1 




1.1 


2.0 


.2 


.3 


.8 



Includes employment in Federally funded research and development centers managed exclusively or primarily by universities colleges. 
These centers had about 20 percent of employment in 1965 and 15 p«rccnt in 1967 and t969. Technician employment at th«se centers were almost 
exclusively engaged in research and development. 

' The small category of other technicians, composed of those in interdisciplinary pursuits* were distributed proportionately by weight to the 
other three fields of employment for 1965. 1967 and 1969. 



NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not eqoal touls. 

SOURCE: 1965 data. Sc i tntiUc Ac ti v i ti e s a t U ni ve r s iti e s and CoHef es . 1964. NSF 68-22. May 1968. Nstional Science Foundation. 1967. 1967 
data unpublished at the National Science FoundaUon. 196^ dau. Ketources for Scientific Activities at Universities and Colleges. 1969, National 
Science Foundation. NSF 70-16 Washington. O. C. 



Table 15. Employment of engineers, scientists, and 
technicians by independent nonprofit institutions. 
January 1965. January 1967. and January 1970 



(in thousands) 



Field of employment 


Employment' 


1965« 


1967 


1970 


Total 


21.3 


25.6 


>23.7 


Engineers ....«....»~..~..... . 


4.3 


5.5 


5.2 


Physical scientists 


3.5 


4.1 


3.7 


Mathematicians . — — — 

Life scientists - 


2.4 

7.6 


2.5 
8.5 


1.5 
8.0 


Psychologists — ♦ — 


1.3 


1.9 


1.4 


Social scientists* ^..^ 


2.2 


3 1 


3.9 


Total technicians ~— ~— — — . 


19.7 


21.2 


25.4 


Engineering and physical science — ... — — 


2.7 


3.4 


3.8 


Life science -«..».~.... 


15.7 


16.3 


20.4 




1.3 


1.5 


1.2 



Employment includes full-^and part-time workers. Includes independent 
research institutes. Federally funded research and development centers admini- 
stered by nonprofit institutions, foundations, professional and technical societies, 
academies of science, science exhibitors and other nonprofit orga nidations. In 
dudes voluntary nonprofit hospitals and health agencies except Sute and local 
hospitals and educational institutions. 

^ ' 1965 dau for engineers and physical scientisU have been adjusted to 
eliminate double counting fti nee some hospitals in 1965 were Counted as research 
institutes. 

' In 1970, over 90 percent (21.600) of the scientists snd engineers were 
engaged in research and development. AUo in 1970 Federally funded research 
and development centers accountfed for 25 percent of the scientist and engineer 
emplovTpent. 

includes economic type research supporting the military. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals • 

SOURCE: Scientific Activities of Independent Nonprofit Institutions. 1970. 
NSF 71«I9; National Science Foundation. Washington. D. C 



Tabl« 16. Employment of t«ach«rs and librarians, in fall of school yaar. 1959-60 through 1968-69 



OccupattOB 



1961.62 



196).64 



1964.6S 



196S.66 



1967.68 



1968.69 



ClcmcnUry and sccoa4«rf * 



Clcm«stary tchool tcmcbcr* 
Public - 



Koapubltc • 



S«coBd«ry school tcach«rs 
Public 



Nsapublic - 



CoUcfe tastnactiofur tUff* 
InttRictors or abov* — 
Full time — 
Part time • 



Junior iMtmctioaal ttMU* 



Libra risA* * - 



Public elementary and secocdary 
Nonpublic elementary and secondary - 

College and university 

Public library 

Special library . 



1.5)1 
952 
•)2 
120 
SSO 
524 
56 

282 
24) 
162 
81 

59 

62 
20 
) 
9 
20 
10 



1.600 
991 
858 

1)) 
609 
550 
59 

294 
W 
169 
8« 
42 

6) 
20 
3 
10 
20 
10 



1.668 
1.015 
•69 
146 

65) 
592 
61 

)11 
265 
177 
88 
46 

66 

22 
4 

10 
20 
10 



1.727 
1.0)6 
Ii86 
150 
690 
621 
69 

)54 
285 
190 
95 
49 

69 
2) 
4 
11 
20 
10 



1.806 
1.062 
908 
154 
74) 
669 
47 

)56 
30) 
202 
101 
5) 

7) 
25 
4 
12 
21 
12 



1.882 

1.096 
940 
156 
716 
708 
78 

)87 
)29 
220 
109 
58 

77 
27 
5 

12 
21 
12 



1.951 
1. 12) 
965 
158 
•28 
746 
•2 

427 
36) 
24) 
120 
64 

81 
28 
5 
14 
22 
13 



2.028 
1. 159 
1.006 
153 
869 
783 
86 

449 
382 

255 
127 
67 

83 

29 
5 

14 

22 
15 



2. 095 
1. 193 
1.040 
153 
902 
815 
87 

478 

406 

271 
135 
72 

87 

31 
6 
15 
22 
15 



2.18S 
1.234 
1.079 
155 
951 



505 
426 
3^1 
95 
79 

90 

32 
6 
16 
22 
16 



from *e U S. office of Education. Tbe 196«.t9 Junior innUuctional staff figures are projected. 

BLS estimates for years ending 1966.67. through I96g.69. {Includes fulLtime «piivaIanC« «f part.time professional bbrariana. ) 



Data for 1969.69 are preliminary daU 



NOTE: Because of RMsnding. sums of individual Item* may not e4|ual totals. 
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Tabl^ 17. Employment in selected occupations, reouletad interstate industries. 196O-60 



OccupAiloft* 



1962 



1963 



1964 



I96S 



1966 



IH7 



1968 



CoadttCtor*. raUro^d' 
Otticc-iMcUac op«rstor*^ 
SecrttarUt . 



SuaotraplMrs amd typUu . 



Uaemca Ma4 ••nrtc<m«B (ulcpho«e and 
uUf rapk) . 



Biactomitto. {or|tm«s. ua bamnicnnca. 

BoiUrmaktrs 

SUtionary caglMcr* 

Lomotlvc firemes 



Drivers «ad d^Uirtrymen . 



lUUway Exprtts Ac^acy* lac. ' 

Orivert aaddellvcrYmcB 

WartiioiM* Md pUtform Uborcrt . 



Tlie PallflMa Coaipaayf 

Omdoctort 

Porters - 



OU pipcliJttt* 



SUUOA cagiM*rt aM pumpers ^ 

Cafer-deliverynMB aad oU receiver* . 

Ptpeliae repairnem 

Otker meckanice- 

Z#aborcr« -- 



Sdiedoledairliaee' 

Alrliae pUoU copUou . 



Alrllae •tcwardceece and pure ere _ 

Other ai(kt pereouel 

CommiMicetioae pereonael 



Mechaalce aad maiateaaace pereoaael . 
Aircraft aad traiOc service pereoMel . 

O^e eiaployeee — 

Otker ea^toyeee . 



Telepkoac iadaetry* - 



ProCeeeloaal aad eemiprofeeeioaal 
pereoaael 



Bueiaeaa oCflce aad salce employees 

Clerical employees : 

Telep b oae operators. 



Foremes. telepkoae craftsmea . 
Ceatral oCnc« craftsmen 



lastallatioa aad exchaage repair craftsracs . 
Liae» c^lcp nml csaduil craftsmea 
BnildlAf. supplies, aad motor vehicle 

employees 

Laborers . 



Other employees , 
Telegrapk Ivdustry 



Processional aad ssmip roles sioaal 
pereoaael 



^Ace si^eriateadeat , 
Sales employees 
Clerical employees . 



Telegraph operators 
Tslephoae 

Coastroctioa. iaataUatioa. aad repair 
employees. 



Bttiidiag service employees . 
Messengers 



780. 5 
39.0 
7.0 
3.S 
10.4 
2.S 
7.1 

2.S 
2.0 
2.3 
1.0 
36.2 
3S.S 
S.9 

30. S 

9.0 
l.S 
5.S 

7.3 
.7 
2.9 

21.3 
3.3 
3.6 
2.3 
.8 
1.1 

166.1 
13.5 
10.6 
3.6 
4.2 
34.2 
43.3 
35.4 
21.1 

694.9 

50.5 
49.8 
144.9 
216.3 
26.0 
56.0 
71.2 
43.0 

26.6 
.5 
1.7 



1.4 
3.1 
.6 
6.7 
6.7 
1.9 

6.6 
.9 
5.9 



7r.5 
36.9 
6.6 
3.6 
9.5 
2.5 
6.5 

2.4 
1.7 
2. 1 
.9 
34.1 
36.6 
5.7 

30.4 
9.2 
1.3 
5.3 

0.7 
.6 

2.6 

20.3 
3.0 
3.4 
2.1 
.7 
1.1 

169.9 
13.9 
11.9 
4.2 
3.7 
34.1 
44.6 
36.6 
20.9 

672.5 

52.0 
51.6 
142.6 
196.6 
25.5 
59.1 
72.0 
36.6 

27.* 
.5 
1.5 

36.5 

1.4 
3.0 
.6 
6.5 
6.0 
1.6 

6.9 
.9 
5.6 



700.1 
37.0 
6.3 
3.5 
9.0 
2.4 
6.3 

2.3 
1.8 
2.0 
.9 
34.2 
36.5 
5.8 

30.4 
9.4 

1.2 
5.2 

6.4 
.6 

2.5 

19.2 
2.8 

3.2 
2.0 
.7 
1.2 

172.6 
13.6 
12.2 
4.2 
3.4 
34.9 
46.7 
37.0 
20.7 

669.6 

53.4 
52.0 
142.9 
186.5 
25.9 
62.0 
73.2 
36.1 

27.2 
.5 
1.4 

34.9 

1.4 
2.9 
.6 
6.1 
7.4 
1.6 

^l 

.6 
5.1 



680.0 

37.1 
6.0 
3.5 
8.6 
2.3 
6.1 

2.3 
1.8 
2.0 
.6 
33.9 
35.9 
5.8 

30.4 
9.6 
1.1 

5.3 

5.9 
.6 
2.2 

18.2 

2.5 
3.1 
1.8 
.7 
1.2 

178.9 
14.3 
13.1 
4.0 
3.7 
34.5 
49.1 
37.9 
22.4 

676.7 

6019 
51.4 
142.5 
189.2 
26.1 
63.1 
75.1 
37.0 

26.0 
.4 
2.4 



1.2 
2.6 
.5 
7.7 
7.0 
1.5 

6.5 
.7 
5.0 



665.0 
37.4 
6.0 
3.4 
8.3 
2. 1 
6.0 

2.3 
1.8 
1.9 
.8 
34.3 
30.0 
5.6 

31.4 
10.0 
1.1 

5.7 

5.5 
.5 
2.2 

17.1 
2.5 
2.9 
1.7 
.7 
1.1 

191.6 
15.1 
14.5 
4.4 
3.2 
39.4 
51.9 
40.3 
23.0 

699.9 

64.0 

52.7 
147.9 
193.1 
27.2 
65.9 
77.7 
36.3 

25.4 
.4 
2.3 

31.6 

1.2 
2.6 
.5 
7.3 
6.3 
1.3 

6.9 
.6 
4.5 



640.0 
36.0 
6.1 
3.4 
6.0 
2.0 
5.7 

2.2 
1.6 
1.6 
.7 
35.1 
21.8 
5.9 

32.1 
10.4 
.9 
5.9 

5.3 
.5 
2.1 

16.-9 
2.3 
2.9 
1.5 
.7 
l.S 

205.9 
16.3 
17.1 
4.8 
3.2 
40.7 
56.3 
42.9 
24.7 

717.9 

67.5 
54.3 
152.2 
199.1 
28.9 
69.0 
79.6 
39.2 

24.9 
.4 

2.7 

30.9 

1.4 
2.6 
.5 
7.2 
6.1 
1.3 

6.9 
.6 
4.3 



630.9 
36.7 
6.1 
3.4 
7.9 
1.9 
5.5 

2.2 
1.7 
l.S 
• 7 
36.2 
19.6 
5.9 

30.9 
10.3 
.7 
5.3 

4.9 

.5 
2.0 

16.2 
2.2 
2.8 
1.4 

.7 
l.'l 

244.0 
21.0 
20.9 
6.8 
3.2 
45.3 
46.6 
51.0 
29.2 

767.0 

72.4 
56.6 
161.9 
212.2 
31.4 
75.3 
65.1 
41.6 

25.2 
.4 
2.7 

31.9 

1.7 
2.5 
.5 
7.5 
6.2 
1.5 

7.4 
.6 
4.1 



610.2 
38.0 
6.0 
3.3 
7.6 
1.6 
5.2 

2.1 
1.5 
1.7 
.6 
35.3 
19.2 
5.7 

29.5 
10.0 
.5 
5.0 

4.2 
.4 

1.7 

15.9 
2.1 
2.7 
1.4 
.6 
l.l 

276.0 
23.4 
25.1 
7.5 
3.3 
50.0 
74.9 
59.3 
32.4 

777.3 

74.5 
59.4 
164.1 
212.8 
32.1 
76.0 
86.6 
41.2 

25.1 
.5 
2.8 

31.4 

1.7 
2.5 
.5 
7.5 
6.0 
L5 

7.2 
.6 
3.9 



590.5 
38.0 
5.6 
3.3 
7.2 
1.6 
5.0 

2.1 
1.5 
1.6 
.6 
35.4 
18.0 
5.4 

24.8 
0.7 
. I 
4.0 

2.9 
.3 
1.2 

16.0 
2.0 
2.7 
1.4 
.8 
1.1 

300.0 
24.6 
30.0 
8.0 
3.4 
52.0 
63.0 
63.2 
36.4 

609.6 

77.7 
63.4 
171.0 
216.5 
34.4 
62.8 
91.3 
43.2 

25.5 
.4 
3.2 

31.6 

1.8 
2.4 
.6 
7.7 
6.2 
1.4 

7.1 
.6 
3.7 



I Group totals iaclode dau aot showa separately. 

» lHI ttSJ? mT*^ •raployees for the year based oa the aumber of employees oa payroU at mid^noath for 12 moathe. 

» rSu.^telrM^aMiT ^^'^^^^ ^ I*"- P«»U»*>» "rvice U aow belag provided by the iadlvtdual railroad*. 

• A4Ju«ted to iaclade part-time workers aad exclude official* aad maaagerial assUtaau with iadepeadeat uUphoae compaaUs. 

SOURCE: See uxt p. 10 
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Table 18. Federal employmeni in selected white-collar occupations. October 1964 
October 1966. October 1967. and October 1968 uciooer iw^. 



(In lhOtt»and») 



1964 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1.097.4 


1,204.6 


1 . 261.7 


1 276. 2 


220.7 


226. 4 


236.9 


24 1. 2 


7.6 


8. 1 


8.6 


8. 8 


3.6 


4. 1 


4. 5 


4. 3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2. 0 


2. 1 


2. 1 


2.2 


2. 4 


le. 3 


15.4 


18.4 


18. 4 


1.0 


1. 2 


2.4 


2. 5 


4. 8 


4.8 


4. 8 


4. 6 


6.0 


6. 1 


6! 1 


5. 9 


1.9 


1.9 


1. 9 


1.8 


2.6 


3. 2 


3.2 


3. 3 


31. 0 


32. 3 


33.8 


33.4 


18.3 


19.0 


19.8 


20.2 


12. 8 


13. 2 


14.0 


13.2 


38.7 


37.6 


37.9 


37.0 


11. 7 


9.7 


10. 1 


9. 9 


22.6 


23. 0 


22. 7 


22. 1 


1.2 


1. 1 


1. 1 


1. 0 


1. 1 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


.9 


1. 1 


1.2 


1 2 


1. 3 


1. 2 


1. 3 


1. 3 


2. 3 


2.3 


2.4 


. 2.4 


79.4 


79. 0 


78. 3 


79. 9 


10.4 


11.6 


12. 4 


13. 1 


1.4 


1.4 


l!5 


1.5 


8.5 


17.6 


17.6 


17.6 


3.S 








1. 3 








2.2 








1. 0 


1. 0 


1. 3 


1. 3 


1.9 








8. 4 


8. 8 


9. 7 


9. 5 


.9 


1.0 


i! 1 


1. 3 


•4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.6 


13.2 


13.9 


15.0 


15.7 


8.2 


8.9 


9.4 


9.5 


.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1. 1 


1.0 


1. 2 


1. 2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


l!4 


2.0 


2. 1 


2.2 


2.Z 


9. 1 


9. 1 


9.4 


10.0 


1. 1 


1.1 


1. 1 


1.2 


26.0 


27.0 


27.6 


28.4 


6.S 


6.2 


6.3 


6.5 


S.O 


5.5 


5.8 


6.2 


7.7 


8. 1 


8.3 


8.5 


2. 2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3. 1 


4. 1 


5.0 


5.8 


6.5 


.6 


.9 


1. 1 


1.5 


3.1 


3.6 


4. 1 


4.3 


.4 


- 5 


.6 


.7 


14.0 


K 7 


13.4 


15.3 


292.0 


32 J. 2 


347.8 


359.9 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


2. 1 


2.3 


2.6 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


1.8 


2.0 


2.2 


2. 3 



Total •elected white-collar occupation* , 
Professional occupations , ^ 



Social science 
Economics^ 
Psychology 
Social work 



Biology and agriculture ^.....^ 
General biological science . 
Soil conservation ,- r,. 
Forestry 



Soil science 
Agricultural management - 



Accounting 



Accounting — . 

Internal revenue agent - 



Medical officer 
Nurse . — __ 



Medical technologist . 

Pharmacist 

Dental officer 



Veterinary science 



Engineering 
General . 



Architecture 

Civil* 

Construction 
Structural — 

Hydraulic 

Sanitary 

Highway — 

Mechanical _ 

Nuclear , . 

Electrical — 

Electronic 

Aerospace ^ 
Marine 



Naval architecture - 

Chemical — ^ 

Industrial ■■■ 



Attorney 

Patent examining . 
Physical science. 



General physical science 
Physics 

Chemistry „ 

Meteorology 

Geology , 
Cartography .. . 



Mathematics 



Operation research . 
Mathematics 



Mathematical statistics 



Edcuation and vocational training 



Administrative-technician (general) 
occupations t ■-- — i 



Safety management 

Security administration . 

Intelligence , 

Recreation , __. 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 18. Federal employment in selected white-collar occupations. October 1964 
October 1966, October 1967. and October 1968-~Continued 



{In thoutandt) 



Series 

code 


Series 


1964 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1901 

1903 
1936 

1940 

1942 
1948 
1950 




Quality control and inspections — 

General commodity quality control and 

inspection — — ' ■■- 

Quality control and inspection management 

Electronic equipment quality control and 

inspection 

Mechanical equipment quality control and 

inspection — — 

Aircraft quality control and inspection*———— 

Ammunition quality control and inspection 

Missile quality control and inspection 


10.4 

2. 1 
1.6 

2.4 

1.5 
1.0 
.8 
1. 1 


12.8 

2.0 
1.8 

3.0 

2. 4 

1.6 
1.0 
.9 


13.7 

2.2 
2.0 

3. 1 

2. 7 
1. 7 
1.2 
.8 


13.9 

2.3 
2.0 

3.1 

2.6 
1.8 
1.3 
.7 


2001 
2010 
2030 
2050 
2090 




Supply 

General supply—*——* — — =:=^= . 

Inventory management ■- — ' » — 
Distribution facilities and storage management- 
Supply identification systems — - 

Publications supply' — - 


31. 3 
11.8 
13. 0 
1.2 
3.9 
1.4 


31.2 
10. 2 
14.-4 
1. 1 
4. 0 
1. 5 


30.8 
9.4 

14. 5 
1. 1 
4.2 
1.6 


29.8 
10.3 
14. 3 
1. 1 
4.0 


2101 
2130 
2131 
2132 
2181 




Transportation — ■■ - 

General transportation ■■ — ■ ^— 

Traffic management — — ■ — — 

Freight rate - — - ■ ' ■■ -■ 

Travel — — — — 

Aircraft operation ^ — — 


8. 0 
1.8 

1. 5 

2. 3 
1.4 
1.0 


8.2 
1.8 
1.7 
2. 2 
1.5 
1.0 


8.8 
1.9 
1.8 
2.2 
1.7 
1.1 


9.2 
2.0 
1.8 
2.3 
1.8 
1. 3 






Administrative- technician (Government) 
occupations — — — ■ -- - ■■ 


88. 0 


93.6 


98. 5 


102.3 


0007 




Correctional officer *■■—■-—■ — -. . 


2. 9 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


0105 




Social insurance administration — - — 


9. 5 


9. 7 


9.9 


10.7 


0526 
0560 
0592 




Accounting — — ^— — ~ — — . 

Tax technician— — 

Budget administration — — 

Tax accounting — — — — — . — — 


15.4 
2.8 
6. 2 
6.4 


17.1 
3.0 
6.4 
7. 7 


18.1 
3.0 
6.8 
8. 3 


18.5 
2.7 
7.2 
8.6 


0685 




Public health program specialist 


1.6 


1.9 


2.4 


2.5 


0962 
0963 
0993 
0996 




Contract representative — — 

Legal instruments examining 

Social security claims — — • ~ 

Veterans claims — — ■ 


10. 2 
1.2 
2.2 
5. 1 
1.8 


11. 8 

1. 3 

2. 1 
6.2 
2.2 


12.8 
1. 3 
2.2 


13.4 
1.4 
2.2 
7.6 
2.2 


1169 




Internal revenue officers-—— - - 


6.4 


6.2 


6.4 


6.0 


1811 
1813 
1816 
1854 
1863 
1890 
1896 




Investigation ■■■■ ■ ■ — 

Criminal investigation — - ■-- — — 

Wage and hour law ■ — 

Immigration inspection — — ■ — . — 

Alcohol, tobacco tax inspection — — 

Food inspection— — — ■ — — — -~ 

Customs inspection - — — 

Immigration patrol inspection 


22.4 
11.3 
1. 2 
1. 2 

1. 1 
3.7 

2. 7 
1.3 


24. 3 
12. 3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
4.4 
2.8 
1.3 


25.2 
12.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
4.9 
2.8 
1.3 


25.8 
12.8 
1.2 
1.2 
1. 1 
5.3 
2.9 
1.3 


1980 




Agricultural commodity grading^ . — — 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 


2152 




Air traffic control—— — ■ — - — 

Aid-assistant occupations — ■ — ■ 


17.6 
42.2 


16.9 
44. 7 


18.0 
45.7 


19.9 
47.9 


0621 
0636 

0681 
0699 




Medical support — *»— ■ ■ 

Nursing assistant — — — >— 

Physical-medical rehabiliution therapy 

assistant — ^ — • 

OenUl assisUnt^ — • 

Medical aid — 


39.9 
36.0 

1.0 
1. 3 
!.6 


42. 1 
37.4 

1. 1 
1.8 
1.9 


42.7 
38. 1 

1.1 
2.0 
1. 5 


44.7 
36.8 

1.1 
1.9 
1.6 


1411 




library technician — ■ ■■ - 


2. 3 


2.6 


3.0 


3.3 






Clerical (specialized) occupations • 


93.7 


108. 2 


114.9 


118.0 


0203 
0204 


i 


Personnel clerical 

Personnel clerical and assistance — ■— 

MiliUry personnel clerical and technician ■ 


13.5 
7, 5 
6.0 


15.6 
7.8 
7.7 


18. 0 
9.0 
9.0 


19.5 
9.5 
9.9 



See footnotes st end of uble. 
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Table 18. Federal employment in selected white-collar occupations, October 1964, 
October 1966, October 1967, and October 1968— Continued 



Paraosmal . 

Paraonatl maaagtmtnt 

Parao&nel aUifing 

PoaiUoB clMiUicaUoB . 
Employaa development . 



Computer end menegement eervlcee r-- 
DigiUl conaputer eyeteme edminietration 
Digital computer programer * _ 
Digital computer ayatema operation - 
Computer epecialiet' . 



Computer aid and technician 

Program management > 

Adminlatrativ3 officer - 



Office aervicee and management and auperviaion . 

Manegement analyeie ,. 

Maoegement technician ■ . ^ ^ 

Program analyeie 



Electric accounting machine project planning . 
General communication . 
Communication epecialiet - 



Agricultural eupport . 
Uicrobiology . 



Biological technician — . 
Soil conaervation technician 

Accountiag* finance eupport 



General accounting, clerical* and admlnietration . 
Accounting technician^ 



Financial inetitution examiner 



Medical 



Medical technician — 
Radiology technician . 



Engineering eupport 

Engineering technician . 
Conetruction Inapection . 



Surveying technician 
Engineering drafting . 
Electronic technician ., 
Induetrial engineering technician 



Fine arta 



Oluetxating -- 

Photogrtphy . - _ . 

Pub) I; information 

Writing and editing 

Technical writing and editing 
Foreign Information 
Editorial aeeiatance . 



Bualneee and induetry 

General bualneee and induatry 
Contract and procurement . 
Property diepoaal 
Induetrial epecialiat , , 

Production control 
Loan apeclallat ^^.^^^-^^.^ 
Realty . 



Appraiaing and aaaeaaing 
Fhyaical acience eupport 



Phyaical acienca technician 
Meteorological technician ^ 
Cartographic technician 



Librarian . 
Statietician 



Equipment and conetruction - - - 
Conetruction and maintenance 
E({uipment epecialiet .—^.^ 

laatruction ., 



Xnveatigation . 
General inveatigation - 
Aviation aafety officer 



1964 


1966' 


1967 


1968 


15.0 


16.2 


17.0 


17.2 


8.0 


8.8 


9.2 


9. 1 


2. 9 


3. 3 


3.5 


3.7 


2.4 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


44.2 


53.9 


63.4 


70.6 


1.1 * 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


5.4 


• 


. 


. 


3.7 


5.5 


6.6 


7.5 


3.4 


12. 1 


14. 8 


16. 9 




!9 


2.1 


1 


216 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


9.5 


9.4 


9.6 


9.5 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


8.3 


8.5 


8.8 


9.2 


3.5 


3.9 


4.1 


4.2 


• 


2.5 


5.0 


6.4 


1.5 


.9 


.7 


.6 


2 0 


2. 5 




3. 8 


i!i 


l!6 


l!9 


2.4 


6.3 


8.7 


9.0 


8.9 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


2.2 


4.4 


4.7 


4.6 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


Z6.8 


26. 1 


26.8 


27.6 


11.1 


10.6 


10.8 


10.9 


13.0 


12. 6 


12. 9 


13. 3 


2.7 


3!o 


3.2 


3.5 


4.1 


4.6 


4.7 


4.5 


2.6 


2, 9 


3.0 


2.9 


1. 5 


1. 6 


1. 7 


1. 7 


49. 9 


54. 8 


60. 5 


62.0 


Zl!8 


25.* 3 


27.3 


28.0 


Z. 8 


3. 0 


3. 0 


2. 9 


4! 6 


4.Z 


3.9 


3.3 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


3.7 


16.8 


18. 3 


20.3 


21.8 






1.9 


2. 4 


13. 4 


14. 7 


15.9 


16. 1 


2! 4 


2^6 


2.8 


2.9 


2.5 


2.9 


3.2 


3.3 


1.7 


2. 1 


2.3 


2.3 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


36.0 


39.6 


42.0 


44. 1 


1.9 


2.5 


2.8 


3.4 


15.0 


17.0 


18.0 


18.5 


1.3 


l.Z 


1.2 


1.2 


3.8 


4.6 


5.2 


5.1 


6.5 


6.3 


6.6 


7.8 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6 


2.6 


8.0 


9.Z 


9.6 


9.4 


2.9 


3.4 


3.6 


3.6 


Z.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


2.3 , 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


13.7 


15.3 


16.4 


16.9 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


11. 1 


12.7 


13.8 


14.1 


6.6 


8.4 


9.3 


9.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.5 


4.4 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 



See footnote a at end of table. 
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Table 18. Federal employment in selected white-collar occupations* October 1964 
October 1966* October 1967 and October 1968— Continued 



(In thoy»and») 
dene* 



code 



S*rU* 



1964 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


27. 1 


28.1 


29. 3 


70 It 


11.6 


11.6 


11.8 


12. 0 


5.4 


• 5.5 


s'.s 


5.9 


4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


4.6 


3.6 


4.5 


5.1 


5.2 


2. 1 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.9 


9.2 


10.7 


10.9 


7. 0 


6. 8 


6. 8 


ft n 


41.5 


46.7 


48.2 


50.0 








34,6 


8.2 


B,b 


9,*1 


9.2 


29.0 


32,7 


33.6 




2.5 


2, 8 


3.0 


3.0 


1.9 


2,6 


2.5 


3,1 


243.9 


276.4 


27S.6 


260,5 


240.6 


273,6 


275.7 


257.7 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


.8 


1.2 


1,2 


1.1 


24.0 


26.7 


27,6 


26.4 


51,9 


S3. 3 


51.8 


47.9 


6.5 


6,7 


6.7 


6.4 


. 54.9 


57.1 


59,5 


61.0 


70.6 


94.0 


93.4 


til, 5 


1.5 


1,7 


1,7 


1,7 


12.3 


16.1 


• 17,1 


16.2 


1.5 


1,7 


2.0 


2.1 


5.8 


4.4 


3, 8 


3.3 


6.8 


6.7 


6.6 


6.2 


2.3 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


3.3 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


116.9 


132.1 


139.4 


146.4 


26.8 


27,9 


28.8 


29.4 


11.4 


11.8 


12.3 


12.6 


2.3 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


13.) 


13,4 


13,8 


13.9 


90.2 


104.2 


110.6 


117.0 



0309 



0S20 
0S40 
0S44 
0S45 
0S90 

0998 



2005 
2020 
2040 
2091 
2134 



0302 
0304 
0305 
0312 
0316 
0318 
0322 
03S0 
03S6 
0357 
0359 
0382 
0385 

0S30 



0081 
0083 
0085 



Corroopondence cUrk 



Accounting clerical 



Account* mainteoAnce clerical 

Voucher examining 

Payroll — . , . 

Military pay 

Time and leave -- — . 

Claim* clerical 



Suti*tical a*iiitant > 



Supply clericel 



Supply clerical and technician* 
Purchaeing 



Supply clerical and a**i*tance* • 

Sale* etoxe clerical «— ' — 

Shipment clerical 



Clerical (general) occupation* 



Office occupation* 
Me**enger 



Information r*ceptioni*t ' 
Mail and file . 



Clerk -etenographer and reporter — — 
Clerk -dicuting machine tranacribing • 

Secretary ■ 

Clerk-typiat 



Office -machine operating - 

Card punch operation 

Coding 



Clectnc accounting machine operation 

Telephone operating ■ 

Tel«typi*t - , 



Ca*h proce**ing — 
Other occupationa • 



Protective . 



Fire protection and prevention 

Police 

Guard - — . 



General clerical and admini*tr*tive < 



» Coverage of 0810 expanded to include eeriea 0811. 0812. 0813. and 0820, which were diacontinued in 1966. 

* Included in 0334 computer specialiet after 1964. 

* Includes digital computer programer after 1964, 

* After 1967 included in aupply clerical and technician aerie*. 

_ . ^yS- QcgyP^tt^n* of Federal White-CoUar W orker a. October 31. 1968. Pamphlet SM 56-08! 1967. Occupation* of 

irviceCom^ ;*^""''""' ' ^'^^ ^^^ice Commi**ion. Waahin gton lU. ; i^M, unpuMi^ej Jata *i ihe U. K. ffvil 
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Table 19. Federal government civilian employment of blue-collar workers by job family 
and selected occupational series, October 1960, 1962, 1966, and 1968 



^In thou»and>) 



Job familie* and (elected occupations 



AH job families-' 



Wire communication equipment installation and 
maintenance * — — — 



Electronic equipment installation and 

maintenance • — — — 

Quartz crystal work — — — — — — 

Electrical insullation and maintenance - 

Electrical installing and repair — 

Aircraft systems electrical — — — 
Electronicequipment operation — 
Fabric and leather work »- — > 

Upholstering — ^.^^ 

Sewing-machine operating 
Glass work • 



Instrument maintenance — 
Machine-tool work — — 
Modelmaktng, metal — 
Machining general — ~ — - 
Tool, die, gage making - 
Manual labor-* — .«-.——.«* 
Laboring 



Housekeeping 
Grounds maintenance 
Custodial working — — 
Janitorial work 



Masonry, plastering and roofing* 
Cement finishing — — — — — ~.. 
Masonry - 



Plastering • 
Roofing < 



Metal processing *—• 
Flame cutting -*•« 

Welding 

Blacksmithing— — 
Elect roplating-~» 
Aircraft welding" 
M e ta Iw 0 rk -*•••—— — 
CoppersmithIng*' 



Sheet*meUl working - 

Structural-iron working- 
Boilermakiiig • 



Aircraft sheet-meUl working — . 

Motion picture, radio, T. V. and sound equipment 

working • 

Optical work*' 



Painting and paper-hanging- 

Pipe fit ting — — 

Plastic work— —•——*— 



Printing and reproduction--— 
Rubber work- 
Woodwork — 



Cabinetmakmg — — 
Carpentry! marine- 
Carpentry — — — 
Woodworking * 



General maintenance and operations- 
General equipment and maintenance 
Agriculture forestry and kindred ' 



Fixed industrial equipment maintenance ——**—— 
Refrigeration and air conditioning equipment 
repairing — — 



Heating equipment repairing • 
Millwright • 



Fixed industrial equipment operation* 
Boiler and steam plant operating • 
Steam plant operating 
General utilities operating - 
Power plant operations • 



Sewage disposal plant operating . — 

Water treatment plant operating—- " ' 

Fuel distribution systems operating — -*- 

Parts and equipment steam cleaner operating- 
Sandblasting — . — 

Lock and dam operating— ~ 

Elevator operating^—— *-*——— — 



3.2 

24. 3 
. 1 
32. 3 
20.3 
4.1 
.2 
6.3 
.6 
1.9 
. 1 
6. 2 
31.9 
i. 2 
16.8 
2.2 
66.9 
63.2* 
.5 
1.9 



2.4 
.6 
. 8 
.3 
.2 
15.3 
.6 

9.2 
.6 

1.0 
. 5 
23.2* 
.6 

7. 5 
.6 

2.2 

7. 2 

.6 

.4 
13.9 
17.7 

.4 
14.9* 

. 8 
21.9 

. 5 

1. 7 
10.6 

1.2 
12. 5 

2. 1 
.8* 
26 I 

4.3 
.8 

2. 1 
37. 3 

8.9 

3. 5 
1.8 

4. 3 
1.0 
1.6 
1. 5 

1. 0 
1.4 

2. 5 

3. 3 



1962 



623.6 



3. 0 

26.3 
. 1 
33. J 
20. 1 

4. 3 
. 1 

6.0 
. 5 
2.0 
. 2 
7. 2 
31.6 
1. 1 
16.0 
1.8 
64. 4 
42.1 
5.6 
.9 
1. 2 
12.0 
2.6 
.4 
8 
.3 
.3 
16. 2 
.6 
9.6 
. 5 
.9 
. 6 
24. 1 
.6 
7. 4 
.6 
2.6 

7. 2 

1. 2 
. 1 

13.9 
18.4 

.4 
1'4.9 

.9 
23. 1 

2. 1 

1. 3 
10.5 

1.2 
15. 5 
2.6 
4. 1 
16.8 

4.6 

2. 2 

2. 1 
35.6 

8. 1 

3. 5 
1.4 
3.7 
1.0 
1. 2 
1. 1 
1.8 
1. 3 
2.4 
3. 0 



1966 
629. 3 



3. 0 

26.8 
. 1 
31.0 
17.8 
5.0 
. 1 

6. 5 
. 5 

3.0 
. 1 

7.8 
26.6 

l.O 
14. 0 

1. 5 
69.8 
43. 1 

7. I 
1.4 

. 7 
1*4.4 
2.4 
.4 
8 
. 4 
. 2 
13. 5 
.2 
7. 7 
.4 
1. 1 
. 7 
22.9 
. 2 
6.4 
.4 
1.6 
9.0 

.9 

. 2 
11. 3 
15.8 

.6 
15.6 

. 7 
21. 2 
I. 7 

.9 
9.7 

1. 0 
17.6 

2.7 
3.6 
18. 1 

4.9 
2.2 

2. 1 
32.6 

7.2 
3.2 
1.4 
3.6 
1.0 
1. 2 
1.0 
2.1 
1.4 
2.2 
1.8 



See footnotes at end of table* 
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Table 19. Federal flovernment civilian employment of blue-collar workers by job familv 
and selected occupational series. October 1960.1962. 1966. and 1968-Continued 

i^Jn thoutandt) 



Code 



S600 



Job families and '"lected occupations 



Mobile Industrial equipment maintenance*^ 

Engineer equipment repair 

Combat vehicle repair - 

Automotive equipment repair 
Marine operation ' 



Locomotive engineer- 



Railroad maintenance^* 
Marine maintenance 



Ammunitions and explosives**»«-~-* 
Armament work 



Currency, security, coin and medal manufacturings 

Mobile industrial equipment operating 
Crane operating 



Electric bridge cr&ne operating — ^^^^ 
Engineer equipment ope ra ting — — »— 
Rigging- 



Tractor trailer operating- 



Deck hand-seaman < 
Revetworking—— ~— 

Pilot 

Wiper oiler < 



Quartermaster— — "— <■ — 
Dredging equipment operating- 
Railroad mieration — *- — — - 

Conductor - 



Marine equipment repairing - 
Ship fitting — — « 



Manufacture and repair ahop operation - 
Warehousing- 



Service station operating——*^—— 

Service sUtion attending 

Materials and equipment inspecting - 

Packing and processing — 



laundry and dry cleaning- 
Food preparation and serving - 
Baking — 
Cooking - 
Meatcutting - 



Food service working- 
Medical services — — — 



Merchandising and personal services* 

Animal caretaklng — .. 

Farming - 



Fluid aystems — 

Instrumentation — - 

Reclamation work— — ■ 

Aircraft propeller overhaul' 
Aircraft engine overhaul 



Manufacture^ repair and Industrial support^ auper- 
visory 



Aircraft overhaul • 
Film processing- 



Miscellaneous occupations'^— 



I960 


1962 


1966 


1968 


^5 


2. 1 


2, 3 


2. 1 


48. 3 


47. 4 


47.6 


50.7 


2.3 


2. 1 


1. S 


2. 0 


, 7 


. 7 




.6 


0 


2. 9 


2. 9 


2.C» 


5. 0 


4. 7 


3. 9 


4. 7 


3. 4 


3. 2 


3. 2 


). 6 


24. 2 


24. 1 


26. 5 


24. 8 


4. 2 


4. 1 


3.9 


4.0 


1. 3 


1.4 


1. 9 


1. 6 


9. 2 


9.8 


10. 0 


10. 5 


9. 3 


12. 2 


14.7 


12. 9 


1.2 


1. S 


1.6 


i 


• 6 


. 7 


. 6 


1 . 3, 


• 3 


. 3 


. 3 




• 8 


. 3 


. 3 


. . 3 






. 2 




Iz 


! 2 


. 2 


. 2 


1. 4 






1.2 


.2 


! 3 


! 3 


.3 


. 4 


. 3 


. 4 


.4 


.9 


1. 1 


.9 


.8 


14* 3 


13. 0 


10. 1 


1 1. 7 


S. 2 


5. 2 


4. 3 


^. 2 


6» 0 


S. 8 


4. 0 


4. 5 


9. 3 


10. 3 


15. 4 


16. 5 


S.2 


5.4 


5,2 


5.2 


7. ft* 


3. 1 


2. 8 


2. 5 


SO. 8 


51. 6 


52. 3 


51.4 




.4 


. 3 


4 




• 9 


. 8 


li 0 


2.4 


2.3 


2,0 


1.9 


10. 3' 


9.9 


10.2 


10.6 


9.8 


9. 7 


9.7 


8.6 


27.9' 


27. 5 


•'J1.4 


33.3 


. 7 


. 7 


. 7 


.8 


7.8 


7. 0 


7. 2 


8.2 


1.6 


2. 2 


2.9 


3.3 


16. 0 


16. 1 


19. 1 


19. 4 


1.2 


1. 4 


1. 5 


1. 4 


2.8 


4. 5 


5.7 


6.7 


i. 1 


1.0 


1. 2 


1. 1 


. 5 










3. 5 


4.6 


4.9 


. 3 


.6 


. 5 


. 3 




. 1 


.8 


.9 


1! 0 


.9 


.9 


. 7 


10.5 


10. 2 


8.7 


9. 1 


^* 


.6 


. 7 


.6 


22! 2» 


19. 0 


20. 1 


19.4 










1.2 


.7 


2.6 


.9 



loiX ***** '*'** Includes custodial working and janitorial and part of housekeeping. 

1960 dau Include part of currency, security, coin an^l medal manufacturing. 
Includes part of currency, security, coin and medal manufacturing. 
Part of I960 data is included in manual labor. Data after 1960 includes farming. 
Included in ineUlwork, prinUng and reproduction, and miscelUneous occupations. 
I960dau Includes manufacture, repair and Industrial support supervisine. 
1960daU includedin aircraft overhaul. rr r » 

1960 daU included in manufacture and repair shop operation. 
i960 dau include» fluid syst ms. 

J eeAA****^**^"*^"* occupations inclilde those in series 4900, plastic material manufacturing; 5200, miscellaneous occupations: 
ana ddoo quarry work. » r r . 

NOTE: Job familiea include daU not shown aepara:cly. 
SOURCE: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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T«bl« 20* Employment in ••l«ct*d pott off1c« occupations, October 1000-69 



flu thett»>»d«) 



Ocoipatlon 


mo 


mi 


m2 


1H3 


19M 


1945 


1966 


1967 


1966 


1969 


AW occvpAtiona * ■ 


S6t 


SM 


515 


590 


593 


410 


492 


705 


714 


72« 


Svptrviaora — - ■■ ■ . 

PoiUJ cUrk« ■ 

SptciAl daHv«ry carritra ■ ■■ 


35 
30 
234 
190 
S 


35 
31 
239 
195 
4 


35 
31 
239 
19t 
4 


34 

32 
239 
200 
4 


34 
32 
240 
202 
4 


33 
32 
250 
207 
4 


33 
33 
300 
225 
5 


32 
34 
304 
230 


32 
36 
304 
233 


31 

3a 

310 
237 


MaI J htod Jan ■ 


29 


30 


31 


31 


32 


32 


44 


5 
44 


6 
46 


4 

47 



I Xnchi^aa d«U not ahown itparAttly. 
* Omi aot Uchida AtaiaUat poitnuitara. 
> Xackdaa yarUtima carritra oa« fulUtlma aqutvalant Uala. 

SOURCE: Poat OfHca 0«p*rlmtat. Buraata of FIsMct «ad Adminiatntioa. P.M Empi^yM, R^p ^^ n form I968. 



T«bl« 21, Occupational employmant data avallabia from profattionai attociationt. 1060-70 



(In theuaandt) 



Occupation 



1960 



1961 



1963 



964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


90 


91 


91 


92 


93 


93 


95 


582 


(») 


621 


640 


659 


680 


700 


(») 


17 


17 


17 


17 


18 


18 


11 


11 


12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


118 


118 


121 


122 


122 


124 




255 


265 


272 


278 


280 


287 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 




21 


(») 


23 


23 


24 


24 


25 


30 


32 


32 




33 


34 


34 


(») 


(») 


23 


(») 


25 


25 


25 



Haalth proftiiloaai' 



Otatlata ~ — — 

Nuriaa. profaaalonal 

Optomatrliti 

Oiteopathi — ... — 
Pharmaciiti ■■ 
Phyaiclana ■■ 

Podiatrlati 

Vttarlnariana — ■ 



Othar profaialons I 

Archltacta. ra$lat«rca 
Fortatara ■ 



87 
504 

(*) 
12 
117 
224 

(*) 
20 



26 



88 

(*) 

12 
117 
231 



18 



89 
550 

>11 
117 
239 
8 
21 



27 
20 



<*) 
11 

117 
248 
8 

(*) 



0 



' '^®^*«'*!f*"*1iio'' f2!??'!.**!."i^* praatnt»tion of emptoyn»rr.r and other characUrlitica of health profaialoni and occupttlona. lae Health 
rtff gU<imyf. 1969. U.S. Dtpartimnt of Health. Educat -a. and Welfare. Public Health Service. *mr USUSD. 

No estimate • made. 

Appro3dmately 2. 200 oiteopethe in California were awarded the medical doctor defree in 1962. 
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« U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTINC OFFICE : 1972 O • 4f4-7»S (127) 




What Does Productivity Mean? 
What's Happening to Productivity? 
How Can Productivity be Improved? 

The Meaning and Measurement of Productivity 
(BLS Bulletin 1714. 30 cents) Tells what pro- 
ductivity is and the different ways it can be 
measured. 

Productivity and the Economy (BLS Bulletin 
1710, 50 cents) A chartbook that presents 
recent information on productivity and an- 
alyses it in a framework of related economic 
trends. 

Improving Productivity: Labor and Manage- 
ment Approaches (BLS Bulletin 1716. 45 cents) 
Describes formal efforts by labor and manage- 
ment to improve productivity concentrating on 
plant-level practices that are within the control 
of management and unions. 



MAIL ORDER MRM To: Superintendent of Documents^ Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C 20402 

Enclosed find S (check, tuoucy lyrder, or Supt. of Documents coupotts). Please send me 

copies of The Meaning and Measurements of Productivity (BLS Bulletin 1714, 30 cents) 

- — -copies of Productivity lindlKe Economy (BLS Bulletin 1710, 50 cents) 

copies of Improving Productivity: Labor and Managennent Approachn (BLS Bulletin 1715, 45 cents) 



Name 

Street iddrett 



PItast ck«rs< ffcis aritr H 
my Deposit Accaaat 

No* .>,.:• . .. . . » . . .> ... .> . . 

City and State ZIP Code 

FOR PROMPT Shipment, please pwnt on type address on label below including youh zip code 



F0« mfFSIPT.NCt. 



.Encloied...... 

To be ouiled 
.later.... 



. ...Subscript Ion.... 

Kefund 

Coupon refund. 
Postaie... .. 



US. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON. aC 2(W02 



Name 



POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINUNG OFHCE 



Street addrets , 



OFFICI AL BU SINESS 

RETURN AFTER 5 DAYS City and State ZIP Code. 



BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
REGIONAL OFFICES 




fUCATOMCO 



Region I 

1603 JFK Fcdtral Building 

Govtrnmtnt Centtr 

Bcston, Mtst. 02203 

Phont: 223^7621 Arts Codt 61 7) 

Rtgion It 

1515 Broadly 

Nr^Yofk, N.y. 10036 

Phone: 971-5405 (Area Code 212) 

Region Ml 

406 Penn Squirt Building 

1317PilbtrtSt. 

Philadelphia. Pe. 19107 

Phone: 597*7796 (Area Code 215) 

Region IV 
Suite 540 

1371 Peachtree St. NE. 

Atlanu, Ga. 30309 

Plione: 526*5418 (Area Code 404) 



Region V 

8th Floor, 300 South Wacker Orivt 

Chicago, III. 60606 

Phont: 353-1880 (Area Code 312) 



Region VI 

1 100 Commerce St., Rm. 687 

Dallas, TeK. 75202 

Phont: 749-3516 (Area Code 214) 

Region Vtl and VIII 
Federal Office Building 
911 Walnut St., lOch Floor 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
Phont: 374*2481 (Area Code 816) 

Region IX and X 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Phone: 5564678 (Area Code 415) 



* Regions VII and VIII will be serviced by Kansas Gty. 
Regions IX and X will bt serviced by San Francisco. 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, 20212 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 

PENALTY FOR FRIVATC USE, S300 



1 THIRD CLASS MAIL | 

FOSTAGE ANO FEES FAIO 
U^. DEFARTMENT OF LABOR 

LAB -446 



